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Monthly Summary. 


Domestic.—On Thursday, the 6th ultimo, 
Parliament was opened by royal commis- 
sion. 

In the House of Commons, on the 7th, 
on Mr. Portman’s bringing up the report 
on the address, in reply to Her Majesty’s 
speech, Mr. Gregory referred to the block- 
ade of the Southern ports, alleging that he 
was in a ‘position to prove its inefficiency, 
and that he should take an early opportu- 
nity of bringing the subject under the notice 
of the House. He was followed by Mr. 
Bentinck in the same sense. 

In the House of Lords, on the 14th, the 
Earl of Stanhope asked Earl Russell what 
course the Government intended taking with 
respect to the alleged blocking up of Charles- 
ton harbour. Earl Russell gave a some- 
what evasive reply, and explained that the 
American Government stated it to be their 
intention not to block it up permanently. 

In the House of Commons, on the 14th, 
Lord A. 8. Churchill asked Lord Palmer- 
ston whether the Government intended to 
send out a Commissioner to Dahomey to 
cause the King to discontinue slave-tradin 
and the practice of human sacrifices. Lor 
Palmerston stated that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to send out a Com- 
missioner, but that no effort would be spared 
to accomplish the object sought by the noble 
lord. 

On Tuesday, the 11th ult., the Birmingham 
Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend Society held its 
Spring quarterly meeting, which was nume- 





rously attended. In another column will” 
be found a summary of the proceedings. 

On Thursday, the 20th ult., a public 
meeting on the subject of the Cuban slave- 
trade was held at Exeter, Sir John Bowring, . 
Bart., in the chair, when a memorial to 
Viscount Palmerston was unanimously 
adopted, to be placed in his hands by the 
Hon. the Members for the city. On Thurs- 
day the 27th, and Friday the 28th, similar 
meetings were held respectively at York and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and similar memorials 
were adopted. These meetings were ad- 
dressed by L. A. Chamerovzow, on behalf of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
ape reese Society. Other meetings on 
the same subject are to be held at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of 
the current month. 

The East-India Cotton Agency (Limited) 
has issued a prospectus, and is appealing for 
subscribers to its capital of 500,000/., in 107. 
shares. The Direction is composed of emi-. 
nently influential and commercial men, and’ 
starts with every prospect of success. The 
object of the “‘ Agency” is not to grow cot- 
ton in India, but to purchase it from the na- 
tive producers, We believe the enterprise 
to possess the primary elements of success. 
The Trustees are Duncan Dunbuar, Esq. and 
H. E. Gurney, Esq., and the Secretary, 
James Laurie, Esq. The offices are at 10 
Old Jewry Chambers, E.C., London 

In consequence of the case of John An- 
derson, the escaped slave, the Duke of New- 
castle has before the House of Lords a Bill 
providing that in future no writ of habeas 
corpus shall issue from England into any 
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colony where there is a lawfully established 
court of justice authorised to issue such writs. 

Unitep SratEs.—The Military Com- 
mittee of the House, to which were referred 
all the petitions and resolutions in relation to 
the emancipation of the slaves of rebels, have 
reported a Bill, to the principles of which, it 
is understood, the Committee agree, but not 
fully on details. The leading features of the 
Bill are: ; 

First—The apportionment of the national 
tax among’ the rebel States. 

Second—The charge of each rebel State’s 
portion pro rata on the lots and lands of 
citizens of said States, according to the valu- 
ation thereof under the last census. 

Third—The Proclamation of the Presi- 
dent on the 22nd of February next, to all 
citizens of the rebel States, to pay the taxes 
charged on their lands. 

Fourth—The lands of all who fail to pay, 
after sixty days, shall be liable to be seized 
and the title thereof vest in the Unite 
States. 

Fifth —The President to appoint three 
Commissioners for each rebel State, to take 
charge of lands whose title is thus vested in 
Government, and lease or sell the same as 
the President may direct ; but persons claim- 
ing to be loyal, who shall, in two years, 
furnish proof of loyalty, shall receive each 
from Government title to their lands. 

Siath—These Commissioners to receive a 
salary of 3000 dollars each, and to have two 
clerks each, at a eelaty of 1000 dollars. 
They shall enter upon duty whenever any 
county or district of the rebel States is re- 
deaek to Federal authority by the command- 
ing-general. 

Seventh— Personal property of citizens in 
rebel States to be taken after June next, in 
default of their payment of the national in- 
come tax. Loyal owners to have time for 
reclamation. 

Eighth—The proceeds of leases or sales of 
rebel property to be paid into the National 
Treasury. 

Ninth—The slaves of rebel masters, taken 
by our army, or brought into our lines, or 
coming in voluntarily, shall be protected, 
and the rights of rebel masters divested by a 
summary examination of Commissioners, and 
certificates of freedom issued. 

Tenth—These emancipated persons shall 
be hired to employers leasing Government 
lands, or employed by Government in public 
works, or indentured to agriculturists or 
mechanics for a term of five years, of all 
over twenty-one, and until twenty-five years 
of age of all. under twenty-one, reserving 
reasonable wages for their service, which 
wages shall go to Government, to be held in 
trust for said persons, and to be used in de- 
porting them to new homes,— the employers 
to feed, clothe, and lodge thera properly. 
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Eleventh—If any State shail: emancipate 
its slaves, they shall be taken charge of by 
the United States, and treated in the same 
manner as {slaves taken from rebels. Any 


free negroes wishing to emigrate shall be de- 
ported by Government, and provided for as 
slaves emancipated under this Bill. 

Twelfth —The proceeds of the sales of the 
lands and other property of rebels, and the 
wages of apprenticed and hired persons, shall 
create a national fund, one-third to pay the 
cost of providing new homes for emancipated 
persons and transporting them thereto ; one- 
third to pay the Federal tax imposed on the 
rebel States; and one-third to pay loyal 
owners of emancipated slaves, and the losses 
of loyal persons by reason of the rebellion. 

Thirteenth—The President shall acquire in 
Mexico, South America, Central America, or 
islands in the Gulf of Mexico, lands, or the 
right of settlement on lands, to which eman- 
cipated slaves shall be transported, single 
persons receiving forty acres of land, and 
married persons eighty acres. 

Mr. Cameron, Secretary-at-War, has been 
superseded, and sent as Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg. Mr. Stanton has been appointed 
to succeed him, and he has been contirmed 
in his office by the President. 

The Senate has expelled Mr. John D. 
Bright, of Indiana, for treasonable cor- 
respondence with the rebels. - 

r. Senator Sumner has reported a Bill in 
the Senate to authorise the appointment of di- 
[oer representatives to the Republics of 
fayti and Liberia, each of them to be accre- 
dited as Commissioner and Consul-General, 
and to receive the compensation of Commis- 
sioner provided for by the Act of Congress 
of Aug. 18, 1856, the representative at Li- 
beria, however, not to have over 4000 dollars. 
It is understood that the Committee are 
unanimously in favour of establishing’ com- 
mercial relations with Hayti and Liberia, but 
that there is some diversity of opinion with 
regard to the proper official grade of the re- 
resentatives to be sent thither by the United- 
States’ Government. That which js given 
thém by this Bill is, by the Act of 1856, the 
second in rank, Commissioners being below 
Ambassadors, above Chargé d’ Affaires, and 
on a level with Ministers Resident. 

Mr. Chandler (Rep., Mich.) has presented 
resolutions from the Letadatare of Michigan, 
re-aflirming loyalty to the Government, and 
hatred to traitors, and asking the Govern- 
ment to speedily put down the insurrection, 
favouring the confiscation of the property of 
the rebels, and asking, that as Slavery is the 
cause of the war, it be swept from the land. 

Congress has passed a Bill to prevent the 
Chinese Coolie-trade being carried on in 
American ships. 

It is reported, that as scon as the Tax Bill 
has passed the two Houses a measure will 
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be introduced for [abolishing Slavery in the 
district of Columbia, and purchasing the 
slaves in all the Border States, It will also 
be proposed to constitute the rebellious States 
simple territories, under the sole government 
of Congress, with the ordinance of 1787, 
abolishing Slavery, extended over the whole. 
The Bill foe to ordain, that when any 
portion of this territory applies for admission 
as a State, it must engage to remain for ever 
in the Union. The provisions of the measure 
are being settled in Committee, and the Bill 
is said to be certain to pass into law, for the 
proposal would receive no opposition from 
the Government, but probably will be en- 
dorsed and aided by it. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, has offered 
a series of resolutions declaratory of the re- 
lations of the Government with certain 
States, which were laid on the table by 21 
to 15. They advocate emancipation as a war 
measure. 

The Convention of Western Virginia is 
engaged upon the Constitution for the pro- 
posed new State of Kanawha. Whether 
Congress will be disposed to admit that State 
into the Union is uncertain, though the pro- 
ject will commend itself to public favour. One 
thing is certain: the new State must come 
without Slavery, otherwise it cannot hope to 
pass the gates of the Union. 

The tide of victory appears to have turned 
in favour of the Federal forces. A battle 
has been fought at Somerset, Kentucky, be- 
tween the Constitutionalists under General 
Schoepf, and the Confederates under Gene- 
ral Zollicoffer, which resulted in the defeat 
of the latter, and the death of their leader, 
and the capture of all their cannon, stores, 
tents, and horses. The loss of life on both 
sides was heavy. ‘This victory gives the 
Federals a great strategic advantage in Ken- 
tucky. 

On. the 6th of February, seven Federal 
gun-boats, under Commodore Foote, at- 
tacked Fort Henry, on the Tennessee river, 
and captured it, with General Tilgham in 
command, and sixteen prisoners. ‘This fort 
is one which guards the railroad communi- 
cation between Memphis and Columbus 
with Bowling Green, and opens the naviga- 
tion of ,Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. 
The Federals are in possession of the bridge 
across the former. 

On the 9th, General Burnside’s expedition 
took possession of Roanoke Island, Pamlico 
Sound, in Hatteras inlet, destroyed the Con- 
federate fleets, and attacked Elizabeth city, 
which the Confederates abandoned, after— 
as is alleged — setting it on fire. It was 
completely destroyed. The loss is reported on 
each side to have amounted to one thousand 
killed and wounded. The Federals were ad- 
vancing’. 

The loss of the positions above named is 
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considered to be very serious by the South- 
ern journals. 

General M‘Clellan had been before the 
Congressional Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the conduct ofthe war. He is re- 
ported to have expressed confidence in the 
early termination of the rebellion. 

The New-York Times declares that Mr. 
Lovejoy’s recent speech was a libel on Ame- 
rican sentiment, and does not represent the 
feelings of the nation. It was, it says, a 
disgrace to the House of Representatives. 

he New-York Evening Post strongly de- 
fends the blocking-up of Charleston Har- 
bour, and says the complaint comes with a 
bad grace from the British Government. 
“If France closed Cherbourg, nobody in the 
world could complain with justice.” 

The New-York World states that in 1779 
the English sank stone vessels in the Sa- 
vannah river to prevent the approach of the 
American and French fleets. The vessels 
sunk were His Majesty’s ship Rose, the Sa- 
vannah armed ship, and four transports. 

General Fremont is to receive an impor- - 
tant command, having disproved, te the sa- 
tisfaction of the Secretary of War, the charges 
of corruption alleged against him. 

The slave-pens in Washington are to be 
at once abolished. 

It was reported that the Southern agents 
in France and England propose to negotiate 
for recognition on the basis of commercial 
treaties highly favourable to the interests of 
those Powers, and the gradual abolition of 
Slavery in all the States of the Confederacy. 

President Lincoln has granted three weeks’ 
respite to Captain Gordon, of the slaver 
Erie, who was to have been hung on the 
7th ult. The New-York press unanimously 
urge the carrying out of capital punishment. 

Some great abolition speeches have been 
made by Wendell Phillips, W. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, and the Rev. Dr. Cheever. We re- 
gret our inability to give extracts from them, 
owing to the pressure on our space. 

Dr. Cheever’s lecture, in the Church of 
the Puritans, was more numerously attended 
than any of the preceding ones, and pro- 
duced an overwhelming’ effect. 

It is estimated that there are some 
14,000,000 persons of African descent on the 
American continent. In the United States 
they number 4,000,000; Brazil, 4,150,000 ; 
Cuba, 1,500,000 ; South and Central Ame- 
rican Republics, 1,200,000 ; Hayti, 2,000,000 ; 


British Possessions, 80,000; French, 
250,000; Dutch, Danish, and Mexican, 
200,000. 


In accordance with instructions from U.S. 
Marshal Murray, two more slavers hav 
been arrested. ‘They are sailors, and give 
their names as John Dellaney and Richard 
Holph, It appears that they were sailors 
on the schooner Welles, which was fitted 
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out at, and sailed from, Greenport, L. I., in 
April last. The captain’s name was Welles, 
The vessel started for the coast of Africa, 
and, when nine days out, the mate became 
drunk, fell overboard, and was drowned. 
The vessel kept on her course, until she ar- 
rived on the African coast, where she was 
overhauled by two British cruisers, but her 
papers, on examination, proved to be satis- 
factory, so she was allowed to go undis- 
turbed on her mission of blood. She took on 
board 601 negroes, 135 of whom died on the 
a to Cuba, and 466 were landed in 
good health. When nine days out from the 
African coast, Captain Welles took fever and 
died. The discharge of the cargo com- 
menced about twelve o’clock on the day of 
arrival, and continued till about twelve 
o’clock at night, after which the schooner 
was taken out further from the shore and 
burned. 

Elihu Burritt has purposed a new pro- 

ramme of pacification, by which the United 
States, the Confederate States, Mexico, 
Canada, and the other British Provinces, 
shall enter into a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, as so many independent nations, 
and “ in which the South shall relinquish all 
claims to the return of fugitive slaves.” 

We compile from a comprehensive table 
just furnished from the U. S. Census office 
the following expressive table : 


Census of White. Free Col'd, Slave. Total. 

RIOR. sive 3,172,464 59,466 697,897 3,929,827 
1800....06++ 4,304,501 108,395 893,041 §,305,937 
RS « 5,862,004 186,446 1,191.364 7,239,014 
WR i cisekc 7,661,931 233,504 1,538,125 9,638 191 
1840........10,557,378 319,599 2.009,043 12.866 020 
1840...... «14,195,695 386,303 2,487,455 17,069,453 
1*50..... . +. 19,553,114 434,449 3,204.313 23,191,876 
Wi scasced 27,008,081 482,122 3,953,587 31,443,790 


West InpiEs.— Dominica.—Fifty labour. 
ers, dwelling on land adjacent to Melville 
Hall Estate, Dominica, have just bought 
360 acres of land which had become es- 
cheated to the Crown. The: upshot price 
was 1/.an acre. The purchasers are Wes- 
leyan members of the Rev. Mr. Podd’s 
Church. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 7th February. 
AMERICAN AFFAIBS, 


Mr. Portman brought up the report on the 
address in reply to Her Majesty’s speech, and 
on the motion that the report be agreed to, 

Mr, Grecory said he was unwilling on the 
preceding evening, on the occasion of the address, 
to introduce any subject which could have given 
rise to a debate. But there was one topic which 
was on the lips of every one, and which was 
uppermost in the minds of every person in this 
country, and that was the effects which the 
lamentable war in America had produced upon 
the industry of the United Kingdom. It was 
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not his intention, however, at the present mo- 
ment, to enter into that subject, but there was 
one point connected with the war which he 
thought he or any other member was fully justi- 
fied in taking the earliest opportunity of inquir- 
ing into—and that was the condition of the 
blockade. He had taken upon himself this duty, 
because, last year, he put three questions to the 
Foreign Secretary, one of which had reference to 
this subject. He asked Earl Russell, upon the 
6th of May, whether the Government of the 
United States had been informed that the 
blockade of any part of the Southern Confede- 
rated States, unless effective, would not be recog- 
nised? The reply of the noble lord on that 
occasion was, that he had not felt it necessary 
to give any instructions to our Minister on that 
subject; that it was well known to Lord Lyons, 
and had been declared law by the United States, 
that no blockade should be recognised or deemed 
valid unless it were an effective blockade; and he 
Earl Russell) had no doubt there would be no 

ifference between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of the United States upon 
that point. Now, a document had been placed 
in his (Mr. Gregory's) hands within the last few 
days, which gave him reason to believe that 
more than a doubt existed as to whether this 
blockade was effective. He believed he should 
be in a position to shew that in a great measure 
this blockade could only be considered as a paper 
blockade; but he had no wish now to forestall 
the discussion which must arise on the papers 
which he understood would be laid before the 
House. He only brought forward the question 
on that occasion, in order to say that he should 
most unquestionably take some early opportunity 
of bringing the whole question of the effective- 
ness of the blockade before the House; because, 
if the figures which he should be prepared to 
quote were acknowledged to be true, then he 
thought the House of Commons would pronounce 
that the blockade was not effective. Ou the 
other hand, it would rest with the Government 
to pronounce whether they considered the block- 
ade to be effective or not. While they looked 
upon all these matters in a conciliatory spirit as 
regarded the United States—while he should be 
the last person to advocate any act of hostilit 
or severity towards that country—still, as this 
country had acknowledged there were two belli- 
gerent parties, he thought that, in justice to both, 
and also in justice to the suffering manufacturing 
population of this country, that House could not 
take too early an opportunity of discussing this 
subject, and of ascertaining, both for their satis- 
faction and our own, whether the blockade really 
was or was not effective. 

Admiral Watcorr confessed for himself that 
he did not altogether view with regret the affair 
of the TZ'rent, because it had called forth a display 
of patriotic spirit, and a memorable spirit of 
honest indignation on the part of the whole po- 
pulation of this country, and it had also served 
to make manifest in the most signal manner the 
attachment, love, and loyalty of the inhabitants 
of our magnificent North-American colonies to 
the mother country. He congratulated the 
country on the exhibition of feeling on the part 
of the Naval Reserve, and the manner in which 
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they had come forward on that occasion. Never 
had their navy been in a more complete state of 
effectiveness than at the present moment, and 
never had they been so capable of manning the 
navy, and that by men who had expressed their 
willingness to give their services for that pur- 
pose whenever an emergency should arise. 

Mr. Bentinox had heael with pleasure ‘the 
announcement of the hon. member for Galway. 
Two questions were involved in the matter—the 
Commercial interests and the character of the 
country. If his hon. friend could substantiate 
the statement he had foreshadowed, that the 
blockade had been practically a paper blockade, 
the character of this country was, to a great ex- 
tent, involved. He believed it was quite admit- 
ted, on all hands, that the recognition of a paper 
blockade was a violation of international law ; 

nd, in that case, assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it could be shewn that the blockade 
had been nothing but a paper blockade, he 
should then beg to know what became of the 
principle of non-intervention, of which we had 
heard so much; because, unless the blockade 
could have been shewn to have been effectual, it 
appeared to him that it was beyond dispute that 
the recognition of such a blockade was practi- 
cally, and in every sense of the word, an act of 
intervention on the part of this country in favour 
ofthe Northern States. It would therefore be 
necessary for Her Majesty’s Government to show 
that there was no foundation for the assumption 
that the blockade had not been practically effi- 
cient. Taking this view of the subject, he was 
sincerely glad that the hon. member intended to 
bring the subject before the House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Friday, Feb. 14th.) 
DESTRUCTION OF CHARLESTON HARBOUR. 


The Earl of STANHOPE rose to put a question 
to the Foreign Secretary in reference to a report 
which had just reached this country, that a second 
squadron of ships laden with stone had been 
despatched by the Government of the United 
States, to be sunk in Maffitt’s Channel, in front 
of Charleston harbour; and also that a third 
squadron, laden in a similar manner, was in pro- 
gress of equipment for a similar object. He 
wished to know from the noble earl whether he 
had received any despatches from Washington in 
confirmation of that report, and, if so, what 
course he intended to take in the matter. The 
former despatches of the noble earl had laid be- 
fore the American Government, in so compre- 
hensive a form, and with such unanswerable 
arguments, the considerations which ought to 

ide them in regard to such enterprises, that he 
ad hoped that it had settled the question. That 
despatch seemed to be a most worthy sequel to 
the policy with respect to American affairs, 
which al] parties were agreed in thinking had 
done so much credit to the noble earl, and had so 
fully vindicated the honour of the country, and 
to the approbation which had already been be- 
stowed on that policy, he begged to add his 
humble meed of praise. It was difficult to see 
how the sinking of large ships, laden with stone, 
on banks of mud at the entrance of a harbour, 
could end in any thing else but the permanent 
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destruction of that harbour; and it was on that 
ground, as far as he could understand, that the 
measure was originally put forward, and after- 
wards justified. The permanent destruction of a 
harbour was not justified by the laws of war. 
War undoubtedly sanctioned many grievous acts, 
but it did not sanction any act of this kind. The 
permanent destruction of a harbour was not an 
act of war of man against man, or of nation against 
nation, but it was an act of war against the 
bounty of Providence, which had vouchsafed 
harbours for the advantage of commerce and for 
the civilizing influences of intercourse between 
one people and another. On this ground we 
were entitled, and were bound, to enter a protest 
against such acts. He wished to hear from the 
noble earl whether these reports were well founded, 
and, if so, whether he had taken, or designed to 
take, any steps in the matter. He should also 
wish to know whether the noble earl had received 
any communication from the Government of 
France on the subject, and whether the Govern- 
ment of France, to his official knowledge, had 
made any similar representations to the Govern- 
ment of the United States with respect to the 
destruction of the Port of Charleston. 

Earl Russet said the Government had no 
official information on this subject subsequent to 
that which had already been laid on the table of 
the House. However, the sinking of vessels at 
the mouth of a harbour was an operation of so 
much importance that he could not but believe 
that the reports which had appeared must have 
some foundation. He was happy to hear the 
noble earl’s protest against the permanent de- 
struction ofany harbour. Considering that these 
were commercial harbours, and that, in time of 
peace, when there was severe weather, vessels of 
all nations, even those not ultimately destined for 
them, ran there to find refuge, to destroy them 
was undoubtedly an act of barbarity. The noble 
earl would have seen that the reply of the Ame- 
rican Government was, that these stone vessels 
were intended to be an obstruction in the channel 
to aid the blockade, but that they were not in- 
tended for the permanent destruction of the 
harbours. In conversing with the American 
Minister at this Court, that was the view which he 
took. He said that the permanent destruction 
of Charleston harbour was impossible; that the 
two rivers which formed the harbour would be 
sure to make a channel; and that it was impos- 
sible, even if it had been intended, to effect the 
permanent destruction of the harbour. That he 
said, however, was not the intention. The in- 
tention was only to make a temporary obstruc- 
tion, and, when peace was restored, that obstruc- 
tion would be removed, That he believed was 
the view taken by the American Government. 
There had been some communication between 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of France 
on this subject, with regard to which the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor took the same view as that 
of Her Majesty. But whether France had made 
any official representation on the matter to the 
Federal Government he was not able to say. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
. (Friday, Feb. 14th). 
THE KING OF DAHOMEY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Lorp A. CHURCHILL, in putting the question of 
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which he had given notice to the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, said it would be un- 
necessary to remind the House of the painful 
feeling excited by the horrible massacres which 
had taken place in Dahomey. Reports of similar 
cruelties ‘continued to be received, though not on 
so extensive a scale, some twenty or thirty miser- 
able captives being killed every two or three nights. 
A letter which he had received represented the 
King as being friendly to France, Spain, and 
Portugal, but hostile to England; and, being com- 
pletely in the hands of the mulatto slave-dealers, 
it was easy to discover their motive for instigating 
the King to acts of tarbarity. Their object was 
to drive away Englishmen, as they knew that if 
once these gained any influence in the country, 
the unlawful gains arising from the slave-trade 
would be at an end. There was some belief that 
the present would be a favourable time for send- 
ing a British Commissioner to Dahomey, and in 
any such mission he thought it would be well that 
Commissioners from France, Spain, and Portugal, 
should be invited to join, in order that he might 
see he could not really count on the support of 
civilized nations. In the present distress, arising 
from dearth of cotton, we naturally looked to 
India for supplies ; but the shortness of the staple 
was such, that, as compared with American cotton, 
our operatives sustained a loss in manufacturing 
it equal to twenty-five per cent. The African 
cotton approximated much more closely to the 
American than that which was obtained from 
India, and by getting a supply from Africa, 
therefore, the wages of our operatives would 
virtually be increased to the extent of twenty-five 
percent. The entire country from Dahomey to 
the Niger was one vast cotton-field. The cotton 
plant was indigenous and perennial, consequently 
it did not require replanting year by year as in 
America: the crop had only to be picked and sent 
home. Of the sugar crop the same might be said ; 
so that, in sitilloring this question, the House 
would not be dealing with it purely from a senti- 
mental point of view. They would naturally be 
animated by such high principles as the desire to 
arrest cruel practices, and, if possible, to put an 
end to the slave-trade altogether, Lut they might 
at the same time feel that they would te confer- 
ring great and direct commercial advantages on 
this country if they couldfestablish in Dahomey 
a better state of things. The King was at pre- 
sent completely in the hands of the slave-dealers, 
but if he saw that his resources would be in- 
creased, and his own position secured by legiti- 
mate commerce, there was reason to believe that 
he would be willing to listen to representations 
urged by responsible Commissioners. The noble 
lord concluded by asking the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether it was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty's Government to send a 
Commissioner to Dahomey to treat with the King 
for the entire abolition of his barbarous sacrifices 
of human beings, and for the discontinuance of 
the slave-trade in his dominions; and further, 
whether there was any objection to lay upon the 
table of the House any correspondence or memo- 
rials that may have been addressed to the Govern- 
ment on this subject. 

Mr. Cave concurred with the objects advocated 
by the noble lord, but feared that a barbarian 
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like the King of Dahomey would not understand 
any argument except force, and would not be 
bound by any treaty. He had received informa- 
tion, that even our new settlement of Lagos, the 
importance of which as a cotton-producing country 
could not be over-estimated, was in great danger 
from its proximity to Dahomey, and that its 
safety lay in the presence of Captain Bedingfield, 
who had great influence with the natives, and 
who had anchored the Prometheus off the town. 
He (Mr. Cave) wished to take the opportunity of 
bringing an important point connected with this 
question before the Government. He had in- 
tended making it a specific question, but thinking 
that, in our present relations with America, it 
would be better not to do so, he determined to 
take advantage of some occasion like the present 
merely to mention it, and express a hope that it 
would receive attention. He had heard from the 
West Coast of Africa that the whole American 
slave squadron had been withdrawn, except one 
sailing corvette; that in consequence every slaver 
carried American colours, and our cruisers had 
not even the miserable expedient of towing a 
suspected vessel to an American go, Seti 
Unless some expedient were devised, a large in- 
crease in the slave-trade must be expected, which 
had only been delayed by a commercial crisis in 
Cuba. ‘The same writer enlarged on the absurdity 
of sending recaptured Africans to St. Helena 
and Sierra Leone, instead of direct to the West 
Indies; but ashe (Mr, Cave) intended bringing 
this subject before the House, when the expendi- 
ture caused thereby came before them in the 
Estimates, he would say no more then: but he 
begged to remind Her Majesty’s Government that 
the authorities of the Federal States had lately 
expressed, in the most marked manuer, their de- 
termination to put down the slave-trade, and had 
even condemned a slave captain to death in New 
York ; so that it was possible they might consent 
to some, if only temporary, measure, such as a 
relaxation of their rules respecting right of 
search, so as to prevent the mischief which would 
otherwise arise from the withdrawal of their 
squadron. 

Lord PaLMERsToN— Sir, in regard to the ques- 
tion put by my noble friend (Lord A. Churchill) 
with respect to Dahomey and the slave-trade on 
the coast of Africa, the House knows very well 
that measures for the suppression of that traffic 
have occupied the most anxious and active atten- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government for a great 
number of years. My noble friend probably 
knows well enough that two missions have been 
sent out at different times to the late King of Da- 
homey for the purpose of endeavouring to per- 
suade him to abandon that barbarous and in- 
human practice of human sacrifice, and to assist 
us in suppressing the slave-trade. I am sorry 
to say that they were not attended with success. 
Persons, however anxious they may be for the 
attainment of their objects, must recollect what 
obstacles the passions and habits of mankind 
sometimes Oppose to what they have in view. 
This practice of human sacrifices has prevailed 
extensively over the whole of that part of Africa; 
and when you go toa barbarian (like the King 
of Dahomey for the time being), and ask him to 
forego these practices, to which he has attached a 
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value as symbols of authority and power, and as 
being tokens of respect for those who have gone 
before him, it is just as if you asked the ancient 
Romans to forego the murders which were com- 
mitted in®the amphitheatres, or the Spaniards of 
the present day those bullfights, which would 
disgust an Englishman, but which afford great 
delight to spectators in Spain. Mr. Duncan was 
sent some time ago to the King of Dahomey, and 
the account he gave was something utterly dis- 
gusting. The palace was surrounded by a large 
and extensive wall, which was decorated with 
human skulls on spikes. He himself was com- 
pelled to be a witness to one of those human 
sacrifices, where the unhappy captives were put 
into things like canoes, and thrown over a parapet 
from forty to fifty feet high; and, if not killed by 
the fall, they were despatched by people standing 
below. Nothing was accomplished by the mis- 
sion; and I very much doubt whether any per- 
suasion would induce the present King of Da- 
homey, who seems, if possible, less imbued with 
feelings of humanity chan his father, to abandon 
this practice. At the same time, I can assure 
my noble friend and the House that no oppor- 
tunity will be lost which appears to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government calculated to effect an opening 
with the King of Dahomey for effecting our ob- 
ject. With regard to the slave-trade, I fear per- 
suasion will not induce him, any more than other 
African chiefs, to abandon it. They will only be 
induced to abandon it when convinced that it 
would be more to their advantage, and more easy 
for them to carry on legitimate trade. The fact 
is, that the chief derives great profit from the 
slave-trade, while the people under him derive 
more profit from legitimate trade. The occupa- 
tion of Lagos has resulted in impeding the slave- 
trade in that quarter; and if we could only shut 
up Whydah, we should have done much to drive 
the slave-trade from that part of the coast. But, 
as stated by my noble friend, the slave-trade is 
carried on by Spaniards, Portuguese, and Bra- 
zilians ; and, though their Governments have, as 
Governments, abandoned the practice of the 
slave-trade, yet habits to which people are once 
trained are very difficult to be eradicated. At the 
same time much progress has been made, and my 
noble friend is right in saying that, if this slave- 
trade from the West Coast of Africa could be 
stopped, there are sources there of legitimate trade 
of infinite value, not only to that country itself, 
but to England, and a great part of Europe. 
Cotton plants have been seen growing naturally, 
within a great zone, in great abundance, and 
shedding the cotton on the ground; and it is 
evident that this is a matter of great importance 
to the manufacturers of this country. I can 
assure my noble friend that no exertions will be 
omitted on the part of the Government, first of 
all to endeavour to eradicate the abominable 
system of human sacrifice, and in the next place 
to put a stop, as far as possible, to the slave-trade. 
It is quite true that, owing to the civil war in 
America, the Federal Government has withdrawn 
the greater part of their cruisers from the coast 
of Africa, and I cannot say, offhand, whether 
there still remains that number of guns which 
the United States are bound by treaty to main- 
tain on that coast for the suppression of the 
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slave-trade ; but it is quite true that the Federal 
Government have shewn the most anxious and 
sincere desire to put in force their laws against 
the slave-trade; and it may be expected that 
when the present unfortunate dispute in America 
terminates, whether in the establishment of one 
or two Governments, the American authorities 
will concur with Great Britain in some arrange- 
ment by which more effectual assistaace may be 
given by American cruisers to check a crime 
which is a capital offence by the laws of the 
United States. With respect, therefore, to the 
African coast, I hope my noble friend will believe 
that we are anxious to carry out those views 
which he has so properly expressed. 








THE DAHOMIAN SACRIFICES. 


THE — interesting letter from Daho- 
mey appeared in the African Times, the 
organ of the African-Aid Society, on the 
22nd ultimo. We have italicised a passage 
at the close of the letter, which we consider 
worthy the attention of those who can find 
no word bad enough for the barbarian king 
but abundant apologies for so-called civilized 
Spain. 

‘“*TO THE SECRETARY OF THE ‘ AFRICAN-AID 
SOCIETY’ AND EDITOR OF THE ‘ AFRICAN TIMES.” 


‘* ___., Dahomey, Nov, 30, 1861. 
**Sin—After reading the African Times, and 
finding the objects of your Society, feelings of joy 
impel me to employ myself in any way I can 
possibly to aid you with all dependable informa- 
tion, that the kind African friends may see the 
wants of the objects on whom they desire to shew 
mercy; and may He, the Father of Light, ever 
bless and crown their labour with abundance of 
success! I have not the least doubt but that the 
mind of the African friends in Christian England 
will be stimulated to employ all power within 
their means to make an end of the inhumanity 
in the kingdom of Dahomey, when they become 
acquainted with what is going on now, and what 
— passed in the months of July and August 
ast. 

‘Tt is a pleasure to the King of Dahomey to 
cut the heads off human beings, to shew the 
strangers who visit him in the seasons of his 
annual customs, but especially to the English, or 
people connected with the English. is first 
reason is, that the surrounding countries may 
fear him when they hear of it, so as to present 
themselves to him as his subjects; the second is, 
that the English forbid his best trade, and that 
is in slaves: he will therefore kill every one that 
he catches in war. Some of these poor victims 
of the Dahomian cutlass have to receive a good 
flogging, and from a sharp, cutting whip, while 
their necks are on the blocks ready for the cute 
lass. The cutting off their heads was not suffi- 
cient punishment for the crime of trying to de- 
fend themselves, or to prevent their being kid- 
napped and sold for slavery. ‘To say nothing of 
the number Ip age of 1500) killed to be the 
attendants of the late king Gezo in the other 
world, with bullocks, rams, goats, cocks, drakes, 
and guinea fowls, by the new King, for the great 
funeral custom of his late father, and who 
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butchered the human beings just in the same 
way as he did the bullocks, &c.—the blood of 
man and beasts mingled in one hole made on 
the ground at the gate of the palace—I shall 
only speak of what is going on now, and that of 


July and August last. I started from Whydah 
on the 4th of June, and reached Abomey on the 
7th. On my arrival, I missed several of the 


captains, and there were very few men in town. 
en I made inquiry, I learnt that they were 
e to attack some place. In about four days 
king sent out about 500 men for another ex- 
ition. On the 15th, those who went first 
returned to Abomey with 600 slaves, men, 
women, boys, and girls, and forty heads of those 
who made resistance. I was called out to the 
king’s gate to see the train. Each slave is fol- 
lowed by the one who caught him, holding the 
end of the string. How loud the sight cried for 
Christian England to help the weak against the 
mighty! The train comprised several grey- 
headed men 2nd women. Some of them scarcely 
could walk. The sick among them were bound 
in cloth to , and carried. Their crime was 
that they did not come to the custom for his 
father, and they laughed at those who came from 
some towns behind them to present things to the 
king for the custom. The next day the slaves 
were delivered to the king: the very old ones 
were put aside to be killed, the young and the 
iniddle-aged were put aside to be sold. 

“ Five days after this, the second warriors re- 
tarned, with more than 200 slaves. Being dis- 
turbed in the counting, I did not get the correct 
number after the 200. 

**The slaves were brought to the king, as in 
the first case. 

“ As the captains passed before the king, they 

him to hasten the time when Abbeokuta 
| have no more name amongst the countries 
im the world. 

“In about a week after this he started for 
Kanna, one of his chief towns, about eight miles 
east of Abomey, where he has a large palace. 
Here he fixed a day for the commemoration of 
the victory gained by his late father over the 
Ayors, to whom the Dahomians were tributary. 

“ He sent out another expedition from this, 
and they brought 140 slaves, ‘who were treated as 
stated above. 

*On the 30th June the first custom, or the 
commemoration of the victory over the Ayors, 
was held. It was the last annual custom with 
his father ; but he, wishing to have things changed 
to his own fashion, began with this. 

* The first thing was, that the King came to 
a large yard in the palace, where big umbrellas 
were fixed; under them he laid himself on a 
touch, surrounded by Amazons ; then singers of 
beth sexes began their work, one after the other, 

g all the strong names they could imagine. 

It will be tedious to mention all the ceremonies ; 
but, on July the 2nd, which was a day only for 
the chiefs to hear the singers in their respective 
— the King came out unexpectedly, having 
‘ore him twelve Ayor people, holding in their 
bands a piece of silk damask and one piece of 
‘cotton shirting, went round the market three 
times, then came and sat himself about ten feet 
from where I was sitting, looking on the dancing 
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and hearing the singing, and called audience, and 
told the reasons of what he had done; and that 
was, the former kings served the Nago Ayors, 
and paid heavy tribute yearly; and that those 
who were sent to collect the tribute were such 
extortioners, that they would claim nothing but 
silk damask and that kind of shirting. Such 
treatment all the former kings underwent, ex- 
cept his late father, who would not submit: he 
therefore turned to and fought them, and became 
conqueror over them. Those of them he caught 
he killed, and with their blood mixed mud, and 
built the beasts’ house in the palace of Kanna; 
and that market where he was sitting being the 
very place where the collectors had to meet to re- 
ceive their meals from the chiefs of Dahomey, he 
could do nothing better to shew the happiness 
and privilege which his father had bequeathed to 
him than making twelve cf the sons of Ayor bear 
in their hands the cloths as mentioned above, 
that they may relate to their ancestors, in the 
other world, the change which his father had 
made. Here he called some of his captains, and 

ave them about two fathoms each of the silk 

amask, and explained that he did this because 
the Ayors would not allow silk damask to be 
worn at Kanna. Now the Ayors holding the 
cloths shall have to tell their fathers in the other 
world that it is not only worn to cover their 
nakedness, but to sweep ground with. The cap- 
tains who received it wore it in such a way as to 
sweep the ground, and walked about where the 
twelve poor fellows were standing, having some 
of the skulls of their ancestors in a large brass 
pan before them. The poor fellows did not know 
that they were to be killed until now; and how 
they did look and tremble! Who could rescue 
them from the lion’s mouth? We shall soon see 
their fate. The speech was then turned against 
the Abbeokutans, and the English people who 
resided there. 

*** Now the Ayor people are no more his ene- 
mies, but the Abbeokutans,’ he said. ‘ Abbeo- 
kuta is not to be counted with the number of the 
existing countries. They say,’ he said, ‘they 
have the English on their side: he has not only 
one European nation to be on his side; he has 
France, Spain, and Portugal on his side, against 
England and Abbeokuta; or, rather, not against 
1 pa herself, but those who have gone out, 
and reside in his enemies’ country against him. 
For them he has given whips already to his cap- 
tains, and he will tie them all, and bring them 
to Kanna to be hung there.” One of his cap- 
tains imterrupted him by asking his favour to 
order his chief minister to mark out a place where 
those wer caught shall be hung. The place 
was marked directly, and a banyan-tree was cut 
to plant there until the time came for the flag- 
staff to be fixed and stringed with the English. 
Then he told Mr. —— that he thought the 
English Queen does not know, or has not given 
such orders on which that consul is acting with 
some of the men-of-war officers. ‘Stop,’ he 
said, ‘it is only at Porto Novo they will cut 
their capers; but to Whydah, or any port be- 
longing to Dahomey, they dare not come. He 
called out the Governor of Whydah, and told 
him that whenever he sees any English vessel 
landing emigrants at Whydah he must allow 
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them to come ashore, and kill every one of them. 
The French or any other may do so, but not the 
English, because he has heard that when they 
want to take any place they cunningly land emi- 
grants, and in a day these become their 
soldiers. Here he finished his speech, when Mr. 
a gt up, and told him that the English Queen 
and Government are still his friends, and, of 
course, if they had any cause of complaint, they 
would send direct to tell him; but that of the 
actions of the consul, or the men-of-war officers, 
being unknown to the Queen or the Government, 
may so far be true, such as the late Mr. Consul 
Foote’s affairs with Porto Novo. He may not, 
perhaps, send to ask the Government before he 
took any severe measures, being empowered to do 
what he thought proper, but would afterwards 
acquaint the Government; and, if they approved 
of it, it would be a name or promotion to him. 
His Majesty told Mr. —— he had spoken the 
truth, presented a decanter of rum, and then got 
up to dance for joy, because his father had not 
left him in the bondage of the Ayors. On the 
4th the twelve poor Ayors were sent out to hear 
the singers. 

“The evening of the 5th was an evil night, 
being a night previous to the passing round the 
market all his furniture to shew his people. 

“On the morning of the 6th I found at the 
gate leading to that part of the palace where he 
sat last for the custom, seven human heads, 
freshly cut, four laid on one side and three on 
the other, with their faces on the ground. 

‘* In the palace he (the King) sat just about the 
same place, but under a large tent, surrounded 
by the Amazons. The chiefs and captains havin 
passed round before the King with their sill 
dresses, and so on, about one o'clock they com- 
menced passing with the furniture, cowries, and 
cloths, which are to be thrown to the people 
some few days tocome. Presently came on two 
of the poor Ayors, bound in baskets, each being 
carried by two of the Amazons. Next came an 
alligator and a cat, bound in the same way. 
Next came six of the Ayors, In the same man- 
ner a few other things passed; and then came 


four more, all bound as described, only in cases: 


instead of baskets. His wives were the last, 
dressed with silks of different kinds. 

** The cowries, cloths, tobacco, and the other 
things, except the furniture, were thrown over 
to his people from a sort of platform on which he 
goes to stand; and the poor Ayors were thrown 
from the platform, except two he pardoned. 
These poor fellows were not criminals; they were 
people we in war some time ago, and kept in 
prison. This custom lasted twenty days; and 
there were more than fifty killed before I left 
Kanna for Whydah. 

*“ The King was to start from Kanna to Abo- 
mey, to hold the Horses’ Custom ; but the month 
of September being evil moon to them, no custom 
must be held in it; so that the custom was post- 
poned to October. 

«The King started at the appointed time for 
Abomey. All the Whydah chiefs who had re- 
turned home started again for Dahomey. 

‘* The custom commenced as soon as the Yevoga 
of Whydah reached Dahomey. 

‘Dahomey has two customs, which come in 
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turns annually, One is Attor, and the other 
Sorsi. The former is a sort of platform erected 


(with sticks), on which the King has to sit or 


stand, to throw —e to his people. The latter 
is a shed, supported by several poles, and to each 
pole people appointed to be killed at a certain 
riod of the custom are fastened one by one. 
he late King never exceeded thirty men at @ 
time in all the days of his reign. 

** This latter custom is what is going on now. 

“Instead of one shed, he made double, one on 
the other, and ninety men fastened to the poles, 
_ _ was not one pardoned: every one was 

illed. 

“In this custom he has to pass the furniture 
round the market, just the same as the other; 
and before doing so the night previous must be evil 
night. The evil night carried away thirty-two. 
Two small trees were transplanted to the palace 
gate that night; and on each of these trees hung 
eight heads of the men killed in the night, as the 
fruits of the trees. Although this custom hag 
nothing to do with a platform, he erected one; 
and on this he formed some stick-work, and laid 
aman on them, well fastened, and covered him 
with white baft, and saddled him ; which was to 
imply that his late father rode on so high a 
white horse that he saw every thing in the world; 
that there was nothing hid from The. He also 
bound two men close to the poor fellow as his 
ostlers. All were left there until they were 
dead. He had three more evil nights; and 
on each occasion he had forty men killed. These 
poor fellows all fell victims under the Daho- 
mian cutlass in the month of October. And 
does not the blood of these poor fellows cry te 
the Christian English to hasten themselves for 
the rescue of the weak and innocent from the 
mighty? As soon as the custom is entirel 
finished the lion of the Bights will be up to re 
more poor fellows for his cutlass, or for the 
slavers, to obtain money. I believe Christiam 
England will embrace all chance to make am 
end of the slave-trade. The King of ee 
throws all the fault upon those who bring 
to purchase slaves in his country: he would sell 
none if no vessel came to purchase. What will 
Christian England do to stop this trade? Just 
about a month ago an American schooner left 
Whydah with upwards of 200 slaves, although 
the ships of war have been watching the schooner 
as closely as they possibly could. 

‘¢ Trusting to find you well, 
** T am your obedient servant, 
66 





oe 
MR, MILL ON THE AMERICAN 
STRUGGLE. 

Fraszr’s Magazine for last month con- 
tains an excellent article from the pen of 
Mr. J. S. Mill, the celebrated political econo 
mist, treating of the contest in the United 
States, and which touches upon the suggested 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy in 
terms which will meet with the approval of 
every sound abolitionist in the realm. We 
reproduce it, believing it useful to preserve 
so excellent a protest against any league 
with slaveholders. 
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“The cloud which, for the space of a month, 
hung gloomily over the civilized world, black 
with far worse evils than “those of simple war, 
has passed from over our heads without bursting 
The fear has not been realized, that the only two 
first-rate Powers who are also free nations would 
take to tearing each other in pieces, both the one 
and the other, in a bad and odious cause. lor 
while, on the American side, the war would 
have been one of reckless persistency in wrong, 
on ours it would have been a war in alliance 
with, and, to practical purposes, in defence 
and propagation of Slavery, We had, in- 
deed, been wronged. We had suffered an 
indignity, and something more than an indig- 
nity, which, not to have resented, would have 
been to invite a constant succession of insults 
and injuries from the same and from every other 
quarter. We could have acted no otherwise than 
we have done; yet it is impossible to think, 
without something like a shudder, from what we 
have just escaped. _We, the emancipators of 
the slare—who have wearied every Court and 
Government in Europe and America with our 
protests and remonstrances, until we goaded 
them into at least ostensibly co-operating with 
us to prevent the enslaving of the negro,—we, 
who for the last half century have spent annual 
sums, equal to the revenue of a small kingdom, 
blockading the African coast, for a cause in 
which we not only had no interest, but which 
was contrary to our pecuniary interest, and 
which many believed would ruin, as many among 
us still, though erroneously, believe that it has 
ruined, our alatien— we should have lent a hand 
to setting up, in one of the most commanding 
positions of the world, a powerful Republic, de- 
voted not only to Slavery, but to pro-slavery 
propagandism — should have helped to give a 
place in the community of nations to a conspiracy 
of slaveowners, who have broken their connection 
with the American Federation on the sole ground, 
ostentatiously proclaimed, that they thought an 
attempt would be made to restrain, not Slavery 
itself, but their purpose of spreading Slavery 
wherever migration or force could carry it. 

A nation which has made the professions that 
England has, does not with impunity, under 
however great povocation, betake itself to frus- 
trating the objects for which it has been calling 
on the rest of the world to make sacrifices of 
what they think their interest. At present all 
the nations of Europe have sympathized with us ; 
have acknowledged that we were injured, and 
declared, with rare unanimity, that we had 
no choice but to resist, if necessary by arms, 
Bat the consequences of such a war would soon 
have buried its causes in oblivion. When the 
new Confederate States, made an independent 
Power by English help, had begun their crusade 
to carry negro Slavery from the Potomac to 
Cape Horn, who would then have remembered 
that England raised up this scourge to humanity, 
not for the evil’s sake, but because somebody had 
offered an insult to her flag? Or even if unfor- 
gotten, who would then have felt that such a 
oe was a sufticient palliation of the crime? 

very reader of a newspaper to the furthest ends 
of the earth would have believed and remembered 
one thing only—that at the critical juncture 
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which was to decide whether Slavery should 
blaze up afresh with increased vigour, or be 
‘trodden out—-at the moment of conflict between 
the good and the evil spirit—at the dawn of a 
hope that the demon might now at last be 
chained and flung into the pit, England stepped 
in, and, for the sake of cotton, made Satan vic- 
torious. 

The world has been saved from this calamity, 
and England from this disgrace. The accusation 
would indeed have been acalumny. But to be 
able to defy calumny, a nation, like an indivi- 
dual, must stand very clear of just reproach in 
its previous conduct. Unfortunately, we our- 
selves have given too much plausibility to the 
charge. Not by any thing said or done by us as 
a Government or as a nation, but by the tone of 
the press, and, in some degree, it must be owned, 
the general opinion of English society, It is too 
true that the feelings which have been manifested 
since the beginning of the American contest—the 
judgments which have been put forth, and the 
wishes which have been expressed concerning the 
incidents and probable eventualities of the strug- 
— bitter and irritating criticism which 

as been kept up, not even against both parties 
equally, but almost solely against the party in 
the right, and the ungenerous refusal of all those 
just allowances which no country needs more 
than our own, whenever its circumstances are as 
near to those of America as a cut finger is to an 
almost mortal wound—these facts, with minds 
not favourably disposed to us, would have gone 
far to make the most odious interpretation of the 
war, in which we have been so nearly engaged 
with the United States, appear by many degrees 
the most probable. There is no denying that 
our attitude towards the contending parties (I 
mean our moral attitude, for politically there 
was no other course open to us than neutrality) 
has not been that which become a people who are 
as sincere enemies of Slavery as the English 
really are, and have made as great sacrifices to 
ut an end to it where they could. And it has 
n an additional misfortune that some of our 
most powerful journals have been for many years 
past very unfavourable exponents of English feel- 
ing on all subjects connected with Slavery; some, 
probably, from the influences, more or less direct, 
of West-Indian opinions and interests; others 
from inbred ‘Toryism, which, even when com- 
lled by reason to hold opinions favourable to 
iberty, is always adverse to it in feeling; which 
likes the spectacle of irresponsible power exer- 
cised by one person over others; which has no 
moral repugnance to the thought of human 
beings born to the penal servitude for life, to 
which for the term of a few years we sentence 
our most hardened criminals, but keeps its indig- 
nation to be expended on ‘rabid and fanatical 
abolitionists’ across the Atlantic, and on those 
writers in England who attach a sufficiently 
serious meaning to their Christian professions, 
to consider a fight against Slavery as a fight for 


“ Now, when the mind of England, and it may 
almost be said of the civilized part of mankind, 
has been relieved from the incubus which had 
weighed on it ever since the 7’rent outrage, and 
when we are no longer feeling towards the 
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Northern Americans as men feel towards those 
with whom they may be on the point of strug- 
gling for life or death; now, if ever, is the time 
to review our position, and consider whether we 
have been feeling what ought to have been felt, 
and wishing what ought to have been wished, 
regarding the contest in which the Northern 
States are engaged with the South. 

‘‘In considering this matter, we ought to dis- 
miss from our minds, as far as possible, those 
feelings against the North which have been en- 
gendered, not merely by the Jrent aggression, 
but by the previous anti-British effusions of 
newspaper writers and stump orators. It is 
hardly worth while to ask how far these explo- 
sions of ill-humour are any thing more than 
might have been anticipated from ill-disciplined 
minds, disappointed of the sympathy which they 
justly thought they had a right to expect from 
the great anti-slavery ota. in their really 
noble enterprise. It is almost superfluous to 
remark that a democratic Government always 
shews worst where other Governments generally 
show best, on its outside; that umreasonable 
people are much more noisy than the reasonable ; 
that the froth and scum are the part of a vio- 
lently fermenting liquid that meets the eyes. 
but are not its body and substance. Without 
insisting on these things, I contend that all pre- 
vious cause of offence should be considered as 
cancelled by the reparation which the American 
Government has so amply made; not so much 
the reparation itself, which might have-been so 
made as to leave still greater cause of permanent 
resentment behind it; but the manner and spirit 
in which they have made it. These have been 
such as most of us, I venture to say, did not by 
any means expect. If reparation were made at 
all, of which few of us felt more than a hope, we 
thought that it would have been made obviously 
as a concession to prudence, not to principle. 
We thought that there would have been truck- 
ling to the newspaper editors and supposed fire- 
eaters who were crying out for retaining the 
prisoners at all hazards. We expected that the 
atonement, if atonement there were, would have 
been made with reservations, perhaps under 
protest. We expected that the correspondence 
would have been spun out, and a trial made to 
induce England to be satisfied with less ; or that 
there would have been a proposal of arbitration ; 
or that England would have been asked to make 
concessions in return for justice; or that, if sub- 
mission was made, it would have been made, 
ostensibly, to the opinions and wishes of Con- 
tinental Europe. We expected any thing, in 
short, which would have been weak, and timid, 
and paltry. The only thing which no one 
seemed to expect is what has actually happened. 
Mr. Lincoln’s Government have done none of 
these things. Like honest men, they have said 
in direct terms that our demand was right; that 
they yielded to it because it was just; that 
if they themselves had received the same 
treatment they would have demanded the same 
reparation; and that if what seemed to be the 
American side of a question was not the just 
side, they would be on the side of justice; happy 
as they were to find, after their resolution had 
been taken, that it was also the side which 
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America had formerly defended. Is there any 
one, capable of a moral judgment or feeling, who 
will say that his opinion of America and Ameri- 
can statesmen is not raised by such an act, done 
on such grounds? The act itself may have been 
imposed by the necessity of the circumstances ; 
but the reasons given, the principles of action 
professed, were their own choice. Putting the 
worst hypothesis possible, which it would be the 
height of injustice to entertain seriously, that 
the concession was made solely to convenience, 
and that the profession of regard for justice was 
hypocrisy, even so, the ground taken, even if 
insincerely, is the most hopeful sign of the moral 
state of the American mind whieh has appeared 
for many years. That a sense of justice should 
be the motive which the rulers of a country rely 
on to reconcile the public to an unpopular, and 
what might seem a humiliating act; that the 
journalists, the orators, many lawyers, the Lower 
House of Congress, and Mr. Lincoln’s own Naval 
Secretary, should be told in the face of the world, 
by their own Government, that they have been 
giving public thanks, presents of swords, freedom 
of cities, all manner of heroic honours to the 
author of an act which, though not so intended, 
was lawless and wrong, and for which the proper 
remedy is confession and atonement; that this 
should be the accepted policy (supposing it to be 
nothing higher) of a democratic Republic, shews 
even unlimited democracy to be a better thing 
than many Englishmen have lately been in the 
habit of considering it, amd goes some way 
towards proving that the aberrations even of a 
ruling multitude are only fatal when the better 
instructed have not the virtue or the courage to 
front them boldly. Nor ought it to be forgotten, 
to the honour of Mr. Lincoln’s Government, that 
in doing what was in itself right, they have done 
also what was best fitted to allay the animosity 
which was daily becoming more bitter between 
the two nations so long as the question remained 
open. They have put the brand of confessed 
injustice upon that rankling and vindictive re- 
sentment with which the profligate and pas- 
sionate part of the American press has been 
threatening us in the event of concession, and 
which is to be manifested by some dire revenge, 
to be taken, as they pretend, after the nation is 
extricated from its present difficulties, Mr. 
Lincoln has done what depended on him to make 
this spirit expire with the occasion which raised 
it up; and we shall have ourselves chiefly to 
blame if we keep it alive by the further prolonga- 
tion of that stream of vituperative eloquence, the 
source of which, even now, when the cause of 
quarrel has been amicably made up, does not 
seem to have run dry. 

‘¢ Let us, then, without reference to these jars, or 
to the declamations of newspaper writers on either 
side of the Atlantic, examine the American ques- 
tion as it stood from the beginning; its origin, 
the purpose of both the combatants, and its 
various possible or probable issues.” 
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SECESSION AND SLAVERY. | 

TE following song by Whittier, the American 

poet, has just appeared in the New-York 
ts 


journals, ublication shews the immense 
Progress which the cause of Abolition has 
e within the last twelve months: 


“ Bin feste burg ist unser Gott.” 
(LUTHER'S HYMN.) 


“We wait beneath the furnace blast 
The pangs of transformation : 
Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mould anew the nation. 
Hot burns the fire 
Where wrongs expire ; 
Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 


‘¢ The hand-breadth cloud the sages feared 
Its bloody rain is dropping ; 
The — plant the fathers spared 
All else is overtopping. 
y*.’. East, West, South, North, 

It curses earth ; 
All justice dies, eee 
And fraud and lies 

Live only in its shadow. 


“* What gives the wheat-field blades of steel ? 
v What points the rebel cannon ? 
What sets the roaring rabble’s heel 

On the old star-spangled pennon ? 
What breaks the oath 
Of the men of the South ? 
What whets the knife 
For the Union's life ?— 

Hark to the answer: SLAVERY! 


** Then waste no blows on lesser foes 
In strife unworthy freemen, 
God lifts to-day the veil, and shews 
The features of the demon ! 
O North and South, 
Its victims both, 
Can ye not cry, 
* Let Slavery die!’ 
And union find in freedom? 


** What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The nation in his going, 
We who have shared the guilt must share 

The pang of his o’erthrowing! 
Whate’er the loss 
Whate’er the cross, 
Shall they complain 
Of present pain 

Who trust in God’s hereafter ? 


** For who that leans on his right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken ? 
What righteous cause can suffer harm 
If He its part has taken ? 
Though wild and loud 
And dark the cloud, 
Behind its folds 
His hand upholds 
The calm sky of to-morrow! 
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“‘ Above the maddening cry for blood, 
Above the wild war-drumming, 
Let Freedom's voice be heard, with good 
The evil overcoming. 
Give prayer and purse 
To stay the curse 
Whose wrong we share, . 
Whose shame we bear, 
Whose end shall gladden Heaven! 


‘¢ In vain the bells of war shall ring 
Of triumphs and revenges, 
While still is spared the evil thing 
That severs and estranges. 
But blest the ear 
That yet shall hear 
The jubilant bell 
That rings the knell 
Of Slavery for ever! 


*‘ Then let the selfish lip be dumb, 
And hushed the breath of sighing : 
Before the joy of peace, must come 

The pains of purifying. 

God give us grace 

Each in his place 

To bear his lot, 

And, murmuring not, 
Endure, and wait, and labour !” 
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Briauam Youne Looxina FoRwARD TO A 
Lone WAr.—Brigham Young has sent 300 Mor- 
mons, with their families, to colonise the southern 
portion of Utah Territory, in order to strengthen 
the settlements already there, “in view,” says the 
Deseret News,“ of the great demand there will be 
for cotton and other products of a warmer clime 
than Great Salt Lake and the surrounding val- 
leys, in the event that the civil war in the East 
should continue for a numberof years.” This is 
a sagacious movement on the part of the Mormon 
Prophet ; but Government has recently set apart 
this section of the country for an Indian reserva- 
tion, and Brigham’s squatters will have to vacate. 
The Gentiles have got ahead of him this time, and 
the “ patriarchal institution” will not have an 
opportunity to spread itself over the fertile and 
genial valleys of Southern Utah.—Boston Courier. 

ARMING OF THE SLAVES.—The following was 
the speech of Mr. Cameron to the soldiers of 
Colonel Cochrane’s regiment at Washington : 
Soldiers,—It is too late for me to make you a 
speech to-night, but I will say that I heartily 
approve every sentiment uttered by your noble 
commander. The doctrines which he has laid 
down I approve as if they were my own words. 
They are my sentiments—sentiments which will 
not only lead you to victory, but which will in 
the end reconstruct this our glorious Federal 

Constitution. It is idle to talk about treating 
with these rebels upon their own terms. We 
must meet them as our enemies, treat them as 
enemies, and punish them as enemies, until they 
shall learn to behave themselves. Every means 
which God has placed in our hands it is our duty 
to use for the purpose of protecting ourselves. 
I am glad of the opportunity to say, that I ap- 
rove the doctrines this evening enunciated by 
olonel Cochrane. 
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Dhe Anti-Slabery Meporter. 


‘SATURDAY, MARCH 1}, 1862. 


NOTICE. 


Ws beg respectfully to inform friends that 
their Subscriptions to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Socicty, and to the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, fell due on the Ist of January, 
and we shall feel obliged by their remitting 
the amount to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C., London, to whom Post- 
Office Orders should be made payable. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE TO 
CUBA. 


We believe there is no more immediately 
practical subject to which the attention of 
anti-slavery friends throughout the country 
can be directed, than that of the African 
slave-trade to Cuba. Let our readers pon. 
der the facts. 

Forty thousand negroes were imported 
into Cuba in 1860-61. 

Forty thousand negroes, introduced into 
that island, represent eighty thousand more 
who have not survived the horrors of cap- 
ture, and of the middle passage. 

It costs the tax-payers of Great Britain 
One Million sterling annually, in efforts to 
extinguish this traffic in human beings. 

Since Great Britain undertook, in con- 
junction with other powers, to suppress the 
slave-trade, she has expended at least Forty- 
five Millions sterling for this purpose, but 
her efforts have been defeated by Spain. 

Spain received from Great Britain, in 
1818, Four Hundred Thousand Pounds for 
her promised coficurrence in suppressing 
the slave-trade. 

Spain has not only not taken any active 
measures for fulfilling her contract, but, in 
the latest- published despatches, declares, 
through the Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Madrid, that the traftic in negroes to Cuba 
cannot be stopped until a system of immi- 
gration, on a large scale, has been orga- 
nized. ' 

The British Government have addressed 
remonstrunces to that of Spain, which are 
treated with contempt. 

It is notorious that if the Government of 
Spain positively commanded the cessation of 
the traffic in Slavery to Cuba, the Captain- 
General of that island possesses the powers 
necessary for its immediate extermination. 

It is, however, equally notorious, that not 
only the Captain-General of Cuba, and the 
officials of the island, receive large bribes for 
their connivance at the introduction of ne- 
groes from Africa, but that some of the 
most eminent personages in Spain also parti- 
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cipate largely in the profits arising from the 
slave-trade. ; 

Itis not less notorious that the Captains- 
General of Cuba are usually court favourites, 
who are despatched to that island expressly 
as a reward for alleged services, and that 
net may realize fortunes. 

eneral O’ Donnell, the actual Prime Mi- 
nister of Spain, was Captain-General of 
Cuba, and returned to Spain with an enor- 
mous sum of money, estimated at several 
millions of dollars, made principally by trans- 
actions with slavedealers and slaveholders. 

The Spanish Government has reason to 
believe that that of Great Britain is not ear- 
nest in its desire to suppress the slave-trade 

The people of this country may reasonably 
entertain the same opinion, for, were the 
contrary the case, it is not credible that the 
Governments which have ruled since 1817 
would have permitted Spain to allow the 
prosecution of the traffic in open violation of 
existing treaties. 

The African slave-trade has been reduced 
two-thirds since the cessasion of it to Bra- 
zil, and it ceased there because the local au- 
thorities, stimulated by an honest Govern- 
ment, took active measures for its extinction, 
and closed the Brazilian market. 

Were the Cuban market closed, and the 
demand for negroes stopped, the supply 
would necessarily cease. 

The Spanish Government alone can close 
the Cuban market, 

The people of this country, who have paid 
Forty-five Millions already, hoping to sup- 
press the slave-trade, and who are still pay- 
ing at the rate of a Million a year for the 
same object, have a right to demand of the 
Government that it shall insist upon the ful- 
filment by Spain of her part of the con- 
tract. 

The Government, while professing an 
anxious desire to see the slave-trade sup- 
pressed, and while employing efforts in 
other directions, abstains from putting any 
pressure upon Spain. 

The apathy of the Government, and of 
members of both Houses, is attributable to 
the apparent apathy of the community at 
large upon this subject. 

n presence of this apathy of the Govern- 
ment, and of members of the two Houses of 
Parliament, it is obvious that no appeal to 
either is likely to produce any effect. 

To overcome it, public opinion must de- 
clare itself, and, to this end, the public mind 
must be fully informed. 

Late experience has proved that the public 
voice responds to an appeal on this subject. 
The public voice must clamour at the door 
of the Legislature, and demand, in uncom- 
promising tones, that Government do its 
duty, and exact of Spain the fulfilment of 
her slave-trade treaties, 
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The Government will find a means of 
bringing Spain to a sense of her duties in 

i icular, so soon as it perceives and is 
made to feel that the people are in earnest. 

Then let anti-slavery friends throughout 
the country promote an agitation for the 
accomplishment of the one practical p e 
of the day—the total abolition of the African 
slave-trade to Cuba.* 


ee 


} ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


In the actual position towards each other 
of England and the United States, it is 
deeply interesting to note the alacrity with 
which some of the foremost men in the 
latter country seize opportunities of endea- 
vouring to dispel some of the illusions fallen 
into on this side, in relation to the state of 
feeling and of affairs there. Our readers 
will recognise the. name of Gerrit Smith as 
one to command attention, and the sub- 
joined letter, of which he has courteously 
forwarded us a copy, and which is addressed 
to a well-known and staunch advocate 
amongst us of the rights of the African race, 
is «3 worthy of record. Of course it will 
be unders that we do not, by giving this 
and other similar communications a place in 
our columns, thereby render ourselves re- 
sponsible for the opinions of the writers. 


GERRIT SMITH TO GEORGE THOMPSON. 
England needs to soothe America. 


** Peterboro’, January 25th, 1862. 

“My Dear Sin,—I have read your recent 
speeches on ‘ American Slavery and the Present 

risis.. Not to speak of their other merits, 
they shew great knowledge of American affairs, 
and treat of them very temperately and judi- 
ciously. 

«Tt was well that you employed your rich and 
commanding eloquence to prevent England from 
making war upon America. I hope you will 
now employ it to = America from making 
war upon England. You need not come here for 
this purpose. Stay where you are, and labour 
with others to bring your Government and 

ople to such a sense and expression of their 

eep wrong against mine, as shall serve to take 
from the American heart the hatred of England 
which rankles in it. I refer in this wrong to 
nothing else than what has grown out of the 
Trent matter; for nothing else has made up any 
part of it. It is true that here and there was a 
sore displeasure with England for her sympathy 
with our rebels. But this sympathy might not 
have been so general as to make England respon- 
sible for it. Or it might have been more seeming 
than real. Or if it was indeed real, nevertheless 
it was not an offence of the grade or character 
to get angry with. 











* A series of meetings is being organized in 
the provinces, to bring public attention to bear 
— this subject. Communications may be 

dressed to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27, New Broad 
Street, E. C., London. 
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*T have impliedly predicted that America will 
declare war against England unless England 
shall prevent it. I scarcely need say that this 
ner core comes not of my wishes. I love Eng- 
and more than I love any other nation save my 
own. I cannot help the preference. A common 
lineage, language, and literature, are sufficient 
to account for it. Her heroes, scholars, philoso- 
phers, poets, and philanthropists I feel to be my 
own. And whilst many say that her oppression 
of Ireland, and her forcing of opium on the Chi- 
nese, are just worthy of her, I view them to be 
unworthy of her. The emancipation of her 
slaves—that was an act worthy of her greatness 
and glory. I said that I love her. I add that 
my countrymen loved her. The tears they shed 
for her when she was struggling with her horrid 
East-India rebellion were sincere. The welcome 
they gave her young Prince for his own sake, for 
his good mother’s sake,' and} for dear old Eng- 
land’s sake also, was unaffected and cordial. 
Moreover, Iam opposed to war; and by war I 
mean the bloody collision of nation with nation. 
Every such collision I hold to be unnecessary 
and wrong, both on one side and the other. In 
no case may a nation declare war: and she may 
safely conclude that the moral power of her calm 
but unyielding refusal to arm herself against 
a declaration of war will protect her from it. 
Again, should it turn out that there are nations 
so low in civilization, and so insensible to re- 
straining and reclaiming influences as to ignore 
or break through this power and fall upon her, 
nevertheless, there would be far more and far 
mightier nations to come to her rescue. These 
would not only honour her for her peace prin- 
ciples, but they would be prompt to resist every 
mean and guilty attempt to take piney of 
them. Our poor war-cursed world waits for a 
nation to take this attitude. The nation so 
trustful in truth as to take it will find it not less 
safe than sublime, and will be followed in quick 
succession by her sister nations. 

** That I should be opposed to war, and yet be 
in sympathy with our large Northern armies, 
may possibly be an inconsistency. Believing, 
however, as I have ever done, in the duty of 
Government to control its subjects, I am con- 
scious of no inconsistency between my opposition 
to war and my sympathy with armies, however 
large, if their sole object is the quelling of domes- 
tic insurrections. If Russia would be willing to 
save unarmed France from armed England, it 
by no means follows that she would, on the same, 
or on any principle, be willing to employ her 
forces in subduing a French rebellion. France 
must take care of her own rebels. Every nation 
must, like every family, govern itself. The 
nation or family which cannot, had better be 
broken up. 

* That whilst my loyal countrymen have, with 
scarce an exception, a stinging sense of this 
wrong done by England to America, there is but 
a comparative handful of them unqualifiedly 
opposed to war, fully justifies my strong fear 


that America will make war upon England. 
“Is it strange that they should have this 
stinging sense? To be men, they must have it. 
The 7'rent had made herself, both in deed and 
spirit, part and parcel of the great American 
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conspiracy. ‘The ewner, and agent, and all her 
officers, including the Commander Williams, had 
knowledge of the assumed characters and pur- 
poses””* of the traitors whom she had taken on 
board. She was doing what she could to help 
on their mission of death to their country. And 
all this was in the face of the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion, and in the face, too, of the punishment 
which the English Government had inflicted for 
the like offence when we were at war with 
Mexico. The San Jacinto overtook the Tent, 
and, out of kindness to her passengers, to Eng- 
lish subjects and English interests, let her pass 
on after having taken the four traitors from her. 
England, on getting the news, did not punish the 
Trent, but declared war against America. Her 
first and immediate measure was actual war. 
Troops and arms were hurried off to our coast. 
Instantly men were put in motion to kill us. 
We were not to learn her spirit from the tone 
of her diplomatic correspondence on the occasion, 
but from her military movements. ‘ Actions 
speak louder than words.” Ifa man takes off 
his coat, and comes towards me with rolled-up 
sleeves and clenched fists, I shall not be com- 
forted by his words, however far less threatening 
they may be. 1 shall still believe that he will 
whip me if he can. England proposed no um- 
pirage: invited no explanation: would not even 
wait to ledrn whether our Government approved 
the conduct of the Sun Jacinto. But with 
cannon loaded and matches lighted, she stood 
demanding instant compliance with her peremp- 
tory terms. She did indeed wait to hear from us. 
But it was only that she might then decide 
whether to stop war. She had already made 
war. 

‘* This was oppression indeed; and it was 
very hard to bear. Nevertheless, not so hard as 
the insult she combined with it. We knew, and 
we knew that she knew, that had such rebels 
gone out from her to compass her destruction, 
she would, without any delay or hazard by forms 
and ceremonies, have caught them wherever she 
could, and hung them. How keenly insulting 
to us was her arrogant position that our national 
dignity is not entitled to such prompt vindication 
as her's, and that our national safety falls im- 
measurably below her own in value and sacredness! 
She had neither forgotten nor regretted that she 
had taken thousands of entirely innocent men 
from our ships. What contempt then did she 
pour upon us when she virtually told us that she 
is so infinitely our superior, that we must not 
take from her ships so much as four men !—no, 
and not even if they are very guilty men! No 


* doubt this is in her eye a fitting attitude for 


a nation of centuries of fame towards upstart 
America. 

“* But I pass on to speak of our circumstances 
at the time England declared war against us. 
Would that she had been moved by them to pity 
us, instead of being tempted by them to oppress 
us! We were struggling under a rebellion the 
mightiest ever known, and the wickedest ever 
known. It was very wicked because entirely 
unprovoked. Nay, whilst we had never en- 
croached upon the rights of the rebels, we had 








* Secretary Seward to Lord Lyons. 
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but seldom resisted their multiplied encroach- 
ments upon ours. Much more wicked, however, 
was the rebellion because it was a pro-slavery 
one. Facts prove that it was a purely pro- 
slavery one. Not asingle Free State was drawn 
into it. Eleven of the Slave States rushed into 
it; and the remaining four would have followed 
had they not been restrained by the fear of 
Federal troops. The different sections in them 
all sympathize with the rebellion just in pro- 
ortion to their respective interest in Slavery. 

lieve Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland, of 
the presence of Federal troops, and they would 
instantly join the rebellion. There are nominal 
slaveholders who care little or nothing for 
Slavery. But in all the land, North or South, 
there is not one man of the slaveholding 
spirit, who does not prefer the rebellion with 
Slavery to the Union without Slavery. But 
enough to prove the pro-slavery character of the 
rebellion is the intensely pro-slavery character 
of the Government which the rebels organized ; 
though it may be well to add that nothing less 
satanic than the spirit of Slavery could have 
been sufficient to prompt men to so satanic a 
rebellion. How preposterous for the rebels to 
say, as they do for the purpose of winning Europe 
to their side, that our high tariff was unendu- 
rable! It was not high when the rebellion 
broke out; and the rebels had but to insist on 
its being lower to make it lower. Our high 
tariff is a war measure. It may be made much 
higher, and yet be no indication that a high 
tariff would, as a mere commercial measure, be 
approved by us. 

‘* But it was not alone nor mainly from the 
magnitude and wickedness of the rebellion, that 
we were entitled to the world’s pity. Much 
more were we entitled tg it from the state of 
moral helplessness in which the rebellion found 
us. That Slavery had now burst upon us in its 
vast power did indeed make our case very piti- 
able. But far more pitiable was it from the fact 
that Slavery had so long deluded and debauched 
us, as to leave us incapable of arousing ourselves 
to resist this vast power. Great strength had 
we still to resist any other enemy. But in the 
presence of Slavery we were only poor paralytics. 
Far worse our condition than that of Laocoon. 
His soul was strong in his battle with the snake ; 
But our snake had charmed our soul into power- 
lessness before the battle had begun. Very 
monstrous would it have been to come to the 
help of the snake entwined around Laocoon ; 
but still more monstrous is it to come to the 
help of the snake entwined around America. 
Nevertheless, England does come to its help. 
Does she say that we are too debased to be 
pitied? I admit the debasement, the even 
brutish insensibility to human rights, which 
the Circean cup of Slavery has reduced us to. 
Nevertheless, were we as unhappily transformed 
as the companions of Ulysses, pity should still 
reach down to us. Besides, since it is Slavery 
that has so degraded us, and since it is England 
that fastened it upon us, especially ill does it 
become her to taunt us with our degradation, 
and take advantage of it. Does she bid us fol- 
low her example, and abolish Slavery? It was 
comparatively easy to abolish a Slavery no more 
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essentially connected with herself. But by a 
Slavery mixed up -with all her relations and 
interests, and with all herself, she would have 
been made as helpless as we are. 

**T need not go into arguments to prove our 
impotence — Slavery. A few illustrations 
of it will suffice. 

“Ist. Slavery is killing us. One word from 
our Government would kill it. Nevertheless, 
this one word cannot be spoken. Our poor 
Slavery-ridden Government cannot muster moral 
Corrage enough to speak it. That at such a 
ti... as this it should be studying and worship- 
ping the Constitution, shews its utter incompe- 
tence to save us. ‘The rebels flung away the 
Constitution at the very outset. They are too 
much in earnest to let papers trammel their 
efforts to destroy us. But we, alas! are so 
drugged and drunken by Slavery as to feel no 
right to meet these efforts save in ways strictly 
harmonious with every line of the Constitution, 
or (to express but the same meaning, in other 
words) strictly harmonious with the pro-slavery 
interpretations of the Constitution. Why is it 
that we do not worship our State Constitutions 
as well as the Federal Constitution? Every few 
years we cast them aside. The reason is that 
Slavery does not call for the worship of them. 
Our President is bound hand and foot by that 
| raeeonsge! regard for the Constitution in which 

e was educated. So too are most of our ge- 
nerals. General Sherman’s Proclamation, on 
entering South Carolina, says: ‘ Carolinians, we 
have come as loyal men fully impressed with our 
constitutional obligations to the citizens é6f your 
State.’ Surely we are under no more Constitu- 
tional obligations to them than we are to Arabs. 
In every part of the North you meet with this 
insanity about our constitutional obligations to 
the rebels. Congres? abounds in it. What 
better, however, could you expect of a body that 
now, when the nation is on the very brink of 
ruin, and nothing should be thought of but con- 

uering the foe by whatever means, constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional, and by whatever men, 
white, red, or black, is amusing itself with 
schemes of colonization? The remaining weeks 
in which Congress can do what may possibly save 
the nation are probably but few. How sad that 
any of them should be thus wasted ! s 

* 2nd. Although our nation should, on the 
breaking out of the rebellion, have abolished 
Slavery to prevent Slavery from abolishing it— 
doing so under that high necessity which super- 
sedes all inquiry into the constitutionality of 
doing so—nevertheless (if shrinking from this 
summary and sweeping measure) it might have 

ut down the rebellion without resorting to any 

irect action, or indeed any intended action, 
against Slavery. If, instead of making Slavery 
its special, nay, its supreme care, it had used its 
obvious and unrestricted constitutional liberty in 
composing its armies and in carrying on the war, 
the rebellion would have been suppressed in less 
than six months from the bombarding of Sumter. 
All must admit that the Constitution gives Con- 
gress the power to make up its armies as it will 
—of foreigners or citizens, of black men or white ; 
and that it is under no more constitutional obli- 
gation to inquire whether the men who offer 
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themselves for enlistment areslaves, than whether 
they are apprentices or hirelings. In the exer- 
cise of this power, Congress could, both easily and 
speedily, have saved the nation. It is true that 
incidental to this exercise might have been the 
destruction of Slavery; but Congress would 
have been no more responsible for the destruction, 
than the Constitution would have been violated 
by the exercise. Had only the black population 
of the land been assured last spring that the 
North was its friend, the end, if not indeed the 
beginning of autumn, would have witnessed the 
end of the rebellion. And this it would have 
been assured of, had there been so much as one 
black regiment among the seventy-five thousand 
soldiers whom our President called for last spring. 
Not one gun would that regiment have needed to 
fire, and no occasion would there have been for 
another black regiment. The bare fact of its 
existence would have effectually and almost in- 
stantly, advertised all the blacks of our good-will, 
and to advertise them of that would have been 
sufficient to secure their deep and decisive sym- 
pathy. But, alas! the advertisement was for- 

idden. And instead of it, we have advertised 
them of our ill-will, by sending back cruelly and 
wickedly, and also unconstitutionally, great 
numbers of fugitive slaves. 

*‘ Such, my dear Sir, was the miserable con- 
dition of my poor Slavery-crazed and: Slavery- 
cowed country when yours declared war against 
her. I said that it was keenly insulting in your 
nation to deny to Americans, in the case of 
American rebels, the liberty which we 
claims in the case of English rebels. een 
indeed was this insult ; and very cruel and mean 
was the oppression of falling upon us in our 
helpless condition. For this insult and oppres- 
sion England will soon have to answer, unless 
there shall be good a on her part to beget 
good feeling on ours. Very bad is our feeling 
towards her now; and even towards Canada. 
Already are we threatening (very foolishly I own) 
to terminate that new and mutually useful inter- 
course with Canada which should be enlarged 
and unending. Canada and the States should 
be brothers as well as neighbours. 

“Vain is the atttempt to pacify us by saying 
the Trent case has been settled on our own prin- 
ciples. It was not pleasant to have it settled 
even on our own _~ if we were compelled 
to have it so settled. Moreover, the co&mpulsion 
is greatly aggravated by the fact that you would 
not have resorted to it, nor we yielded to it, had 
not our helpless condition emboldened you to the 
one and reduced us to the necessity of the other. 


But it is not true that the case has been settled . 


on our own principles. I admit that itis Ame- 
rican to settle questions with slaveholders whilst 
their rod is over our head. But I deny that it is 
American to settle them in such circumstances 
with foreign Powers. All vain is this attempt 
to hide in an affectation’ of high-souled regard 
for national consistency, and in a sublime show 
of magnanimous adherence to precedents, our 
blazing disgrace in the Z'rent case. The truth is, 
that the ene of maritime principles is an 


honour which does not belong to America. Her 
opposition, in her infancy, to taking seamen 
from her ships was on the ground of their being 
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innocent men. But now she opposes the taking 


from them of even the pre-eminently guilty—of 


even slave-traders! Our maritime principles 
are but our maritime policy ; and this has varied 
with our interests 

‘*‘ Mr. Sumner’s admired speech on the TZ'rent 
case is characterized with his usual learning and 
eloquence, but not with his usual soundness. 
Ist. Most of the authorities he cites are far to 
old to express or be applicable to our present 
policy. 2nd. They do not apply to the 7’rent case, 
for the subject-matter in that is the proper 
disposition, not of innocent, but of guilty persons. 
They are plainly but to the point of taking in- 
nocent seamen from our ships. And most of his 
remaining authorities were doubtless intended to 
be but to the same point. He thinks that they 
were also to the point of taking ambassadors 
from neutral ships. The strong probability, how- 
ever, is, that immunity but for seamen was in- 
tended by these authorities, although the literal 
import of their words provides immunity for am- 
bassadors as well as for seamen. Moreover, if 
these authorities do really as well as literally 
cover ambassadors, they nevertheless do not meet 
the present case. We must not confound with 


‘ the ordinary ambassador, whose honourable and 


sacred office it is to maintain a good understand- 
ing and friendly intercourse between nations, the 
execrable traitor who goes out from his country 
for help to distroy it. The ambassador represents 
a nation. Mason and Slidell but a horde of 
rebels; for as yet, that horde is acknowledged 
by itself only to be a nation. It by no means, 
follows, if there can be an argument of some force 
for allowing the ambassador to pass on, that 
guilty emissaries, like Mason and Slidell, should 
also be allowed to pass on. But even Vattel, who 
says that the person of the ambassador is ‘ sacred 
and inviolable,’ does not claim for him this ex- 
emption. He holds: ‘Not only may we justly 
refuse a passage to the ministers whom our enemy 
sends to other Sovereigns ; we may arrest them if 
they attempt to pass privately, &c.’ Although 
he had in his mind but a passage by land, the 

rinciple applies equally to a passage by sea. 

ut if upon Vattel’s authority, the ambassador 
may be taken from the neutral ship, how much 
more the Masons and Slidells! Sir William 
Scott, the highest British authority on maritime 
law says: ‘ The belligerent may stop the ambas- 
sador of the enemy on his passage.” How much 
more, then, may he stop the Masons and Slidells ! 

“I confess that there can be an argument of 
some force against molesting the ordinary am- 
bassador. Were England and America at war 
with each other, neither would be disposed to mo- 
lest the ambassador of the other to Austria. The 
present case respects not the ordinary ambas- 
sador in whose protection and freedom the wel- 
fare of the world may be said to be interested. It 
Fespects emissaries who are more effectively as 
well as more guiltily identified with a superla- 
tively wicked rebellion than are the soldiers in its 
armies. Who does not see that a pair of such 
emissaries, with their despatches, may be more 
important to the rebellion than a dozen ship-loads 
of soldiers? The whole spirit and sense of the 
law or principle which authorises the taking of 
soldiers out of the neutral ship, authorises with 
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the utmost emphasis the taking out of such 
emissaries also, Perhaps only one of all Mr. 
Sumner’s numerous authorities is applicable in 
both letter and spirit to the taking of Mason and 
Slidell. I say in spirit; for who doubts that 
General Cass, who would spare even the slave- 
trader, would feel himself bound in consistency 
to spare every other criminal? I can but won- 
der at Mr. Sumner’s temerity in quoting the 
General. I should sooner have expected him to 
exclaim ; ‘non tali auzilio!’ I admit if General 
Cass, the pre-eminent patron of the slave-trade, 
is to be taken as representing American princi- 
ples, that then the 7’rent¢ case has been settled on 
American principles. Surely the General, by 
proving too much for Mr. Sumner, proves no- 
thing for him. Mr. Sumner has but weakened 
his argument by quoting him. 

** So far as my reading and memory serve me, 
you can find nothing in the whole field of Ameri- 
can authorities in favour of waiving the right of 
search in the case of any criminals save slave- 
traders. And is not Mr. Sumner very incon-~ 
sistent with himself? In his speech he main- 
tains the right of search with respect to slave- 
traders. Why, then, should he not maintain it 
with respect to those ‘ hostes humani generis,’ who 
were caught in performing a very essential part 
of the work of building up the most abominable 
slave-trading empire which the world has ever 
known? African slave-traders are doing upon a 
comparatively petty scale what Mason and Slidell 
are labouring to have done on a scale as broad 
as the wholeearth. To be consistent, Mr. Sum- 
ner cannot escape from letting African slave- 
traders as well as Mason and Slidell pass on. 

“*The current of American authorities is no 
more with Mr. Seward’s point of taking the ship 
into port, than with Mr. Sumner’s point of taking 
persons from it. For the question with the 
great mass of those authorities was, not whether 
the ship should be taken, but whether seamen 
should be taken from it. Mr. Seward argues 
that it was American to let Mason and Slidell go. 
Had old John Brown, after his demonstration in 
Virginia, been caught in a neutral ship, would 
Mr. Seward have argued that it was American 
to let him go? Ohno! He did argue that it 
was right to hang him; and he would have 
argued that it was right to hold him. Poor old 
John Brown was the enemy of Slavery, and the 
friend of but his country. ‘The noble Mason and 
Slidell were the friends of Slavery, and the 
enemies of but their country. And this, on 
American principles, makes a wide difference 
against the one and for the others. 

“TI said that the Zrent case has not been 
settled on American principles. I add that it 
has not been settled on any principles. It has 
not been settled at all. Even what the case was, 
was not agreed upon by the parties; nor a step 
taken nor a proposition made to agree upon it. 
We have no right to say that England’s accept- 
ance of Secretary Seward’s conclusion will bind 
her not to take her rebels from our ships ; for 
the case he presents is not the case described in 
Earl Russell’s letter to Lord Lyons. The earl 
speaks not of guilty emissaries and traitors, but 
of ‘certain individuals,’ and ‘four gentlemen; 
and surely ‘individuals’ and ‘ gentlemen’ include 
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many whom it would witlr one consent be clearly 
wrong to force from a ship. In our haste to 
reach a propitiating conclusion and save ourselves 
from British guns, we made little account of 
premises. 

“That the European nations, as well those 
who have as those who have not many ships, 
should be just now so much concerned for the 
rights of neutrals is not strange, for just now they 
are themselves neutrals. Were they belligerents 
they would speak in a different tone. But that 
our statesmen now, whilst America is a bellige- 
rent, should be vieing with each other in ex- 
travagant concessions to neutrals would be mar- 
vellous indeed, were it not that by this means 
they can hope to make America satisfied with 
herself, instead of ashamed of herself at the way 
she has got out of the Trent trouble. Some of 
our statesmen go so far as to propose in respect 
to the sea the entire abolition of contraband of 
war. In their absorbing zeal for neutrals they 
forget that a belligerent has rights, and that in 
the event of such abolition another belligerent 
might, through neutrals, carry on an effective and 
fatal war against him. They forget, too, that by 
whatever principle war might be carried on 
through neutrals on the sea, it might be carried 
on through neutrals on the land also. Hence, 
when a couple of nations, France and England, 
for instance, should get to war with each other, 
they would have recruiting stations in other 
nations as well as in their own, and thus draw 
the world into theirwar. Hence, too, the Lopezes, 
and Walkers, and other Filibusters, would never 
lack for recruits to carry out their schemes. 

‘* England is now favouring the doctrine that 
the neutral ship shall be exempt from search, 
provided she is going neither to nor from the port 
of a belligerent. But this is an absurd doctrine. 
Surely the question whetber a neutral ship may 
serve a belligerent cannot be affected by the 
question whether the ship leaves our coast one 
rod north or one rod south of our boundary ; nor 
by the question whether it reaches our coast a 
little one side or the other of that boundary. 
The ship may serve him quite as effectually in 
the one case as in the other. 

** Horace Greeley, whose writings are always 
well worth reading, would let the neutral ship go 
free, provided she has not gone out of her way 
to serve the belligerent. But reason forbids that 
she should knowingly serve him either in or out 
of her way. Mr. Greeley holds the 7'rent to have 
been innocent, because she did not go out of her 
way to facilitate the guilty mission of Slidell and 
Mason. Was she innocent, provided they gave 
her 10,000 dollars? And is it at all improbable 
that they paid her a large indemnity for her risk 
in taking them? She did not need go out of her 
way to help the rebellion. In no other way so 
well as in what Mr. Greeley calls ‘her usual and 
lawful voyage’ could she help it. 

“And why, I ask, should the sea police be 
less searching and strict than the land police? 
Because England has taken thousands of inno- 
cent persons from neutral ships, does it follow 
that the world is to relinquish the right to take 
guilty ones from them? I much question 


whether the relinquishment can be afforded. The 
right has been abused; and though new and 





efficient securities against its abuse might not 
always prove sufficient, nevertheless let not the 
right—no, nor its summary exercise—be aban- 
doned. By suitable regulations the amount of 
wrongs and losses attending this summary ex- 
ercise could be made small compared with that 
attending the turning off of suspected vessels from 
their voyages into ports for trial—some of them 
having no contraband of war, and others, though 
having it, yet not knowing it. I hardly need 
add that these suitable regulations would ignore 
all claims to men on the ground of their bein 

born here or there. Claims against the right o 

a man to expatriate himself and choose his 
country should not have been made after the 
dark ages. 

‘*T said that the Z’rrent case has not been settled 
at all. Iof course meant that it had not been 
in any such way as deserves the name of settle- 
ment. But allowing our surrender to be a settle- 
ment—our ex parte or quasi settlement to be 
a real one—nevertheless we ought not to hide it 
from ourselves, nor make ourselves ridiculous by 
trying to hide it from the world, that the settle- 
ment, so far from taking place on American 
principles, was simply our compelled submission 
to England’s principle of refusing to confess her 
own abounding sin, of construing her neighbour’s 
innocence into sin; and of straightway following 
up the hypocritical construction with violence. 
She knew that the liberty we had taken with a 
few ineffably guilty men on board her ship was no 
greater than that she had taken with thousands of 
innocent men on board of ours. She knew that 
we had not insulted her. She knew that our 
captaia was, so far as England and Englishmen 
were concerned, prompted by no other spirit than 
that of high respect and remarkable kindness. 
She knew, too, that she was insulting and out- 
raging us by declaring war against us. Such, 
such was the principle to which we succumbed, 
and on which we were forced to make our peace 
with England. Oh call it not an American prin- 
ciple! It was purely an English one. 

** What a pity, since the Z’rent case had to be 
settled on an English principle, that our Govern- 
ment did not propose to settle it on another 
English principle—on that by virtue of which 
England prefers taking men out of the vessel to 
taking the vessel! Our Government had no 
right to assume that England, having reduced 
this principle to practice in thousands of in- 
stances, and never given it up, would, on reflec- 
tion, so dishonour it and dishonour herself, as 
angrily to object to the trial of it by another 
nation. Nay, our Government had no right to 
insult England by such an assumption. But I 
shall be told that our Government would not 
consent to settle the case save on American prin- 
ciples. Again [ say that America has no mari- 
time principles. Her conduct in regard to the 
slave-trade makes it exceedingly indecent in her 
to pretend that she has. Moreover, if this case 
has been settled on American principles, it is 
solely on her slave-trade principles, which forbid 
foreigners to search for criminals. 

** How much better it would be, if our states- 
men, instead of trying to make America believe 
that she had come out of this 7’rent matter with 
flying colours, should frankly confess the con- 
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trary! ‘The simple truth is, that our nation 
had given herself up to the sway of Slavery; 
that the handful of abolitionists foretold her con- 
sequent destruction; that she laughed at them, 
and kept on in her madness until she was so far 
destroyed, as to be obliged to accept the humilia- 
tion which England disingenuously, meanly, and 
cruelly forced upon her. By the way, many of 
our pro-slavery men, instead of repenting, are 
charging the ruin of their country upon the 
abolitionists. But as well might they hold Jesus 
responsible for the destruction of Jerusalem, be- 
cause He prophesied it. And just here let me say 
that nothing can be more untrue than the charge 
that the abolitionists are seeking to make the 
abolition of Slavery the object of the war. They 
admit that its one object is the salvation of the 
country. From this to any other they have 
never sought to turn the people. It is, however, 
entirely true, that whilst others would consent to 
sacrifice the nation in order to save Slavery, the 
abolitionists would consent to sacrifice Slavery 
in order to save the nation. No other class is so 
patriotic as the abolitionists. In every other 
there are traitors, but none amongst them. 
Select the soldiers who have the most heart in 
the war, and you will find them all abolitionists. 
Select those who have the least, or any other 
men who have the least, and you will find nearly 
all to be slanderers of the abolitionists. 

‘* But I must draw my long letter to a close. 
Let not England argue from our insanity and 
impotence with respect to the rebellion that she 
has nothing to fear from a war with America. 
It is true that we cannot face Slavery any more 
than a slave can the whip of his master. Slavery 
is our master, and we are but trembling slaves 
in its presence. Sut it is also true that we are 
a strong and brave people, and can face any 
thing but Slavery; and it is further true that 
Slavery will soon be out of our way, and that 
we shall then come to be filled with shame and 
sorrow over our low and long subjection to it. 
Moreover we shall then be prepared to call our 
rulers to a very stern account for letting Slavery 
prolong a rebellion which might have been ended 
in a few mouths, and for letting it fill tenfold as 
many graves and roll up tenfold as great a burden 
of taxes as was necessary. Alas! and will there 
not also be the destruction of our nation for us to 
call them to account for? Reduced, however, 
though we shall be, to twenty millions of people 
by the success of the rebellion, nevertheless, the 
element of weakness being eliminated from it, 
our nation will be far more powerful than it was 
before. 

**T assume, as you see, that the rebellion is to 
be successful. Every portion of my country is 
very dear to me, and I have done what I could 
to save it from division. But the only measure 
by which it can be saved from it its rulers ob- 
stinately refuse to adopt. ‘This only measure is 
the identifying of the five millions of negroes 
with our cause. Victories we shall soon achieve; 
but they will be no substitute for this measure. 
They will only make its speedy adoption the 
more necessary; for their tendency will be to 
drive the South to identify by an act of emancipa- 
tion those five millions with her own cause. 
When she shall be hard-driven by these victories, 
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by, 

her fears will tell her, and Europe will tell nae 
to save herself by giving up Slavery. Would 
that we might anticipate her in this measure, 
and thus save the nation, and bless its whole 
population, North and South, black and white! 
But from the day the President laid his hand 
on Fremont’s proclamation, I have seen but 
little prospect of this good. Nay, when of late 
I have seen how smitten with blindness are our 
rulers in both church and state, and how few are 
the signs of repentance in either, I have strongly 
feared that it is too late to save our poor perish- 
ing nation—that no amount of human power, 
pervaded though it might be with the greatest 
human goodness, and controlled withal by the 
highest human wisdom, could save it. From 
the first I have had not the least doubt that the 
bombarding of Sumter was the killing of Slavery. 
But now I tremble with the apprehension that 
ETERNAL JUSTICE cannot be satisfied unless there 
be added to the freedom of the innocent slave 
the destruction of the guilty nation. 

I have virtually said that whichever party 
wins the blacks win the battle. Many think 
that we would proceed to conquer the South even 
after she had emancipated the slaves. But they 
are mistaken. We then could not conquer her 
if we would, and would not if we could. We 
should have neither the physical nor the moral 
power adequate to it. The sympathy of the 
world would be with the South. The contempt 
of the world would fall upon us. And must we 
come to this? Almost certainly. To ask Con- 
gress and the Cabinet, after all we have seen of 
them, to save us from this, would be scarcely 
more promising than to ask dead men to walk. 
As an instance of the deadness of our rulers to 
all the claims of patriotism and self-respect, the 
Senate of the United States is, I fear, morally 
unable to expel that arrant and shameless traitor, 
Jesse D. Bright. 

**Let me again express the hope that the 
philanthropists of England will labour to restore 
the exchange of good feeling between her and 
America. Let them to this end seek to better 
the bearing of the English press towards America. 
And let them explain to the English people that 
the base object of our pro-slavery Northern press 
in irritating England is to involve her in a war 
with us for the advantage of Slavery and the 
South. But above all, let them labour to convince 
England of her crime, in declaring war against 
us. And that was a crime, not against America 
only, but against the cause of Christian civiliza- 
tion also. If we did insult her, which we did 
not, she should not have tried to kill us for it. 
It is too late for a Christian nation to go to war 
for a mere insult. When it shall be right in one 
man to kill another for having insulted him, 
then, and not till then, will it be right in a nation 
to allow a mere insult to drive her towar. Love, 
and not pride, should be the animating principle 
of every nation as well as of every individual. 

** You will mark that I have not, in any part 
of my letter, fallen in with the incessant American 
abuse of England for her lack of sympathy with 
the anti-slavery North. The North is not 
anti-slavery, emphatically not as she is seen 
through the action of her Government; and 
through that it is proper for England to see her 
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and judge of her. In respect to her relations to 
Slavery the North is entitled not to the sympathy, 
but only to the commisseration of England. 
However soundly anti-slavery England might 
be, consistency would not require her to have 
anti-slavery sympathy with the North. This 
much, however, I can say for the North, that a 
large and rapidly oryog J share of her people 
are sincerely opposed to Slavery, and are filled 
with shame and sorrow because of her Slavery- 
bound rulers. Thousands of them are still toil- 
ing, as for many years they have been, under 
every reproach, and at every sacrifice, to break 
the yoke of their enslaved brother, and to save 
their beloved country. The breaking of that 
yoke is indeed an inexpressibly dear object to 
such men as Garrison and Phillips. But there 
are none more concerned than they are for the 
salvation of their country. The love of human 
rights does not interfere with patriotism. Nay, 
it is because of this love, that whenever you find 
a patriot of the truest type you, find him an 
abolitionist. The love of country, which he has 
in common with others, is fed and expanded in 
him by the love of universal man. 

‘I have further concessions to make in this 
connection. I do not believe that England sym- 
pathizes with Slavery in our rebellious States or 
anywhere else; and I do not believe that her 
need of their cotton can drive her to break the 
blockade of their ports. But I am pained by 
the apprehension that she will recognise the 
Government which has within the last year been 
set up over those States. That I am pained by it 
is not because the recognition would tend to 
weaken the hands of the North in her present 

le. Whether she shall or shall not succeed 
in this struggle depends (provided always that 
the nation is not tvo guilty to be saved) not on 
any other nation, but on the simple question 
whether she shall or shall not allow Slavery to 
keep hindrances in her way. Her way cleared 
of them, and she is saved. But with them re- 


_ Inaiving in it, she is lost. 


“Tt is ag this new Government is a 
iracy, and the most guilty and horrid pirac 
er ga knew, that T am distressed - the 
thought of England's recognition of it. The day 
which shall witness such recognition will witness 
England's mighty influence for evil, and a sensi- 
ble reduction of the moral power of the world. 
This new Government is sufficiently characterized 
when we have said that the great boast of its 
builders is that Slavery is its corner-stone. 
Would God that England and all Europe, instead 
of letting this Slavery-demonized Confederacy 
into the sisterhood of nations, might be inspired 
to say, as said Daniel Webster of another habita- 
tion where Slavery was plying its horrid work: 
* Let it be purified, or let it be set aside from the 
Christian world; let it be put out of the circle of 
human sympathies and human regards, and let 
civilized mau henceforth have no communion 

with it! 
‘With great regard, your friend, 
“Gerrit Smita.” 
“‘ Hon. Georar TuomPson, ex-Member 
British Parliament. 
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THE CONFEDERATE COMMISSION- 
ERS AND THEIR CONSTITUENCY. 


Ir is well that the anti-slavery public should 
be kept quite up to the mark with respect to 
the views and opinions of the constituents 
they represent, and whose independence they 
are so anxious should be recognised by the 
European Powers. We referred, in our last, 
to Mr. Yancey’s attempted vindication of 
himself against the allegation that he favoured 
the re-opening of the African slave-trade to 
the Southern States. The following letter 
from the Commander of the United-States’ 
steamer T'uscarora, recently in British waters, 
will have its proper weight. As an additional 
piece of evidence, it is not without its value. 


MR. YANCEY ON NEGROES AND NUTMEGS, 


To the Editor of the Star and Dial. 


*¢ Str,— Mr. Yancey, in a laboured article in 
the News of the 25th, has endeavoured to con- 
vince the public that he has always been opposed 
to the slave-trade, that all of his public efforts 
have had that tendency, all of his speeches, all 
of his writings, have expressed but that one 
pious and earnest desire. 

“We have heard of lunatic paupers, who in 
their mania imagined themselves kings and 
potentates ; and if there were any link wanting 
to complete the chain of evidence of Southern 
insanity, Mr. Yancey has himself inserted it by 
this fanciful sketch of his efferts in the cause of 
humanity. Can he really imagine that any in- 
telligent man will believe that his political career 
has been marked by any thing else than a mania 
on the rights of slaveholders, and the oppression 
that worthy and benevolent class of men suffer at 
the hands of the men of the North, whose great 
offence, in the eye of Mr. Yancey, has been in 
saying to slaveholders—‘ We accord you, at pre- 
sent, all the rights guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution—‘ thus far shalt thou go and no further’ 
—the area of Slavery shall not be extended.’ 

‘** The injured Mr. Yancey ‘has made but one 
speech on the African slave-trade,’ and ‘cannot 
at this day say what he did or did not say in that 
speech.’ If Mr. Yancey had said that his speech 
had occupied nine years instead of ‘nine hours,’ 
he would have come nearer to the truth, as his 
voice in public life has never been pitched to any 
other note; and as to what he ‘has or has not 
said’ on the subject, we can readily believe it to 
be very inconvenient to have it remembered at 
this period, and in this country. It is remark- 
able, however, that he should expect to make 
Englishmen believe him to be opposed to Slavery, 
and the horrors its trade entails, or that ‘all of 
his speeches and letters have been made and 
written to shew that he was not in favour of the 
African slave-trade.’ Are the public such poor 
deluded fools as to believe that the ravings of a 
madman have any other meaning, except the 
exact reverse of the language and we 
used? It appears, however, by Mr. Yancey’s 


own shewing, that his friends and admirers, too, 
were so much deceived as to his motives, as to 
haveelected him champion, or ‘ orator,’ of a Society 
called the African Supply Labour Association, 
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or, as we understand it, a Slave-trade Company. 
So, while he, poor man, has been all the while 
deluding himself with the belief that his argu- 
ments were opposed to the slave-trade, his friends 
and kindred have been wonderfully deceived in 
regarding him as the great exponent of the rights 
of that abominable traffic. 

** Alas! poor Yancey. We are sorry he should 
have been so grossly misunderstood ; but certain 
it is, he will have to find some other method of 
making us believe that black is white. He says 
he don’t know two public men in the South, of 
any note, who advocate the African slave-trade. 
If this be true, of whom did that ‘ African Supply 
Labour Association’ consist? e are left to 
conclude that ‘the president’ and ‘ orator’ were 
the only ones known to him. It is no doubt very 
inconvenient, very unpleasant, to have his 
speeches, thoughts, and writings, too closely ex- 
amined at this juncture : 

‘** When the devil was sick, the devil a saint would be, 
When the devil was well, the devil a saint was he.’” 
“Tam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
“T. A. CRAVEN, 
** Commander of the Tuscarora. 
‘* Southampton, Jan. 28.” 


The following are from various Southern 
journals, and tend to shew that the consti- 
tuents of these Southern Commissioners do 
not confine to negroes their advocacy of the 
lawfulness of enslaving men, while, on the 
other hand, they denounce free labour and 
free institutions. 


(From the Richmond Examiner). 

**The South now maintains that Slavery is 
right, natural and necessary, and does not depend 
upon complexion. The laws of the Slave States 
justify the holding of white men in bondage.” 


(From the Charleston Mercury). 

** Slavery is the natural and normal condition 
of the labouring man, whether white or black. 
The great evil of Northern free [mark you, not 
Abolition] society, is, that it is burdened with a 
servile class, mechanics and labourers, unfit for 
self-government, and yet clothed with the attri- 
butes and powers of citizens. Master and slave 
is a relation in society as necessary as that of 
parent and child; and the Northern States will 
yet have to introduce it. Their theory of free 
government is a delusion.” 

(From the Richmond Inquirer). 

*¢ Two opposite and conflicting forms of society 
cannot, among civilized men, co-exist and endure. 
The one must give way and cease to exist. The 
other becomes universal. If free society be un- 
natural, immoral, unchristian, it must fall, and 
give way to slave society—a social system old as 
the world, universal as man.” 

“Like master like man,” is an old proverb; 
and the democratic “ masters” are, no doubt 
admirably represented by their “ men,’’ 
Messrs. Mason, Slidell, Yancey, and others. 

The following is from a recent number of a 
Southern paper, the Avalanche, published at 
Memphis, Tennessee. It extols Slavery at 
the expense of free-labour, and is just the 
sort of article one might expect would meet 
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the approval of the members of the “ African 
Labour -Supply Association.”’ 


** CONFEDERATE EULOGY OF SLAVERY, 


‘*The-war upon the South, which was begun 
with high-sounding pretext of devotion to the 
Stars and Stripes, and attachment to the Union, 
has degenerated into a blind, atrocious, and fana- 
tical crusade against the institution of Slavery. 
The vulgar and bloodthirsty abolitionism of John 
Brown, in all its unmitigated brutality and vil- 
lainy, is now rampant at Washington. Eschew- 
ing all statesmanship, all the obligations of the 
Constitution, and all justice and humanity, the 
Northern politicians have given themselves up to 
the prosecution of the crude schemes of the very 
canaille of abolitionism, and, in their blind rage, 
seek to level in indiscriminate ruin the institutions 
and civilization of half a continent. Forfeiting 
all claim to the character of statesmen, they have 
converted themselves into a horde of vulgar in- 
cendiaries, as despicable as they are atrocious 
and immeasurably wicked. From henceforth all 
who sympathize with them, who enlist in their 
armies, or in any way lend them aid and comfort, 
become partners in their inexplicable guilt, and 
sink themselves to the same depth of brutal de- 
pravity. 

“The contrast between the enlightened, hu- 
mane, and honourable policy of the South and 
that of the North, affords the most striking proof 
of the humanizing and beneficent influences of 
Slavery. The civilized nations of the earth are 
beginning to open their eyes to the elevating and 
salutary effects upon society of this ennobling in- 
stitution. They see a people reared under its 
influences displaying, in the conduct of a war 
waged against them with unexampled atrocity, 
and an utter disregard of the rules of civilized 
warfare, all that justice, humanity, magnani- 
mity, moderation, and stainless chivalry, which 
enter into the highest type of human civilization, 
in damaging contrast with the low, vulgar, and 
brutal atrocity of their adversaries, which only 
finds a parallel in the Sepoys of India and the 
Druses of Syria, whose crimes against humanity 
have recently excited the abhorrence of Christen- 
dom. These developments of national character 
are causing the people of Europe to revise their 
notions of the subject of Slavery. 

‘*‘ The history of the world may be challenged 
to shew a nation which has reached, or long 
maintained, a high civilization without Slavery, 
either absolute, as in the South and other coun- 
tries, or in a modified form, as in the present 
European systems of labour. A monotonous 
social level, without the subordination of a menial 
class to one dominant and superior, is uniformly 
attended with social degeneracy and corruption, 
and national weakness and degradation; as wit- 
ness the effeminate populations of India, and the 
degenerate North, which has not been able to 
preserve its virtue or its freedom against the de- 
teriorating influence of its false and defective 
social system. 

“ The hostility of the North against the South 
and Southern institutions is prompted by ma- 
lignant envy of the superior advantages which 
the South enjoys as the results of Slavery. This 
atrocious war is the offspring of a malignant 
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jealousy in the Northern minds of the superior 
prowess, prosperity, and happiness ofthe Southern 
people— jealousy which hates the excellence it 
cannot reach. Phelps, the Yankee abolitionist, 
in command at Ship Island, in his recent pro- 
clamation, discloses clearly the real grudge which 
is inciting the Northern Vandals to such despe- 
rate efforts for the destruction of Slavery. He 
Bays: 
*¢¢ Tt is our conviction that monopolies are as 
destructive as competition is conservative of the 
principles and vitalities of Republican govern- 
ment; the slave-labour is a monopoly which ex- 
cludes free-labour and competition; that slaves 
are kept in comparative idleness and ease in a 
fertile half of our arable national territory ; while 
free-labourers, constantly augmented in numbers 
from Europe, are confined to the other half, and 
are often distressed by want; thatthe free-labour 
of the North has more need of expansion into the 
Southern States, from which it is virtually ex- 
cluded, than Slavery had into Texas in 1848.’ 
“The thief would steal the property of his 
neighbours, which he at once envies and covets. 
He utters the sentiment of a burglar or a foot- 
pad, who thinks himself entitled to appropriate 
the property of others simply because he craves 
it. The South fully appreciate the motives and 
designs of her marauding invaders, and will con- 
tinue to repulse them with a heroism and deter- 
mination only increased by the progressive de- 
velopment of their unparalleled villainy.” 








BANQUET TO MR, VICE-CONSUL 
TAYLOR. 


Mr. T. C. Tayuor, recently appointed con- 
sul at Abbeokuta, and in compliance with the 
request of merchants and others interested in 
the legitimate traffic with that region, and 
in the 0, gM of the slave-trade, was 
entertained at a banquet, on Friday evening, 
the 10th ult., at the Ship and Turtle, Leaden- 
hall-street, “yr to taking his departure for 
the scene of his future ediours Mr. J. T. 
Miller, M.P., occupied the chair, and was 
supported by Mr. Digby Seymour, M.P., 
Messrs. A. Barber, Ford Fenn, A. Rose, of 
the firm of Rose, Graham, and Wilson; C. 
Sevin, D. Chinery, M.D., Rucker, T. Hughes, 
author of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
W. Kappelle, of Munchester, W. I. Bovill. 
Edwin Fox, Vice-Consul of Liberia, J. Coley 
Bromfield, J. B. Marsden, T. Tobitt, C. 
Tracey, Gerald Halston, Consul-General of 
Liberia, and a number of other gentlemen 
taking interest in Western Africa. 

Letters were read from Lord A. Churchill, 
M.P., Chairman of the African-Aid Society, 
w. 8. Lindsay, Esq.. M.P. C. Buxton, 
Esq., M.P., Dr. T, Hodgkin, Mr. Chamerov- 
zow, Secretary of the Britteh and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and from several gen- 
tlemen in Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, expressing their entire concur- 
rence in the Meeting. and regretting their 


inability to attend 
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“The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the toast of tle 
evening, said that public feeling in this country 
had been greatly shocked by the accounts which 
had reached us of the massacres perpetrated in 
the dominions of the King of Dahomey. It was 
therefore to be hoped that the annexation of 
Lagos, and the appointment of an English go- 
vernor to the colony would have the effect of 
one an end eventually to these barbarities. 

p to the present period no representative of the 
English Government had been stationed at Abbeo- 
kuta, but Mr. Taylor was well acquainted with 
the country, as well as with the habits of the 
people, and he would carry with him to his new 
post the confidence and the good wishes of the 
whole body of African traders, and the friends of 
the anti-slavery movement. The protection and 
increase of the legitimate commerce was the best 
means of stopping the slave-trade. A native 
prince, who had been dethroned a few years azo 
on account of his encouragement of slavery, stated, 
in a petition to Parliament for compensation, 
that had lost no less than 60,000/. a year, 
which he had been accustomed to derive from the 
revenues of the slave-trade. He was confident 
that the consent of the Government to appoint a 
een ae at Abbeokuta would have a great 
effect in checking the abominable traffic. 

“Mr. Tayor, in responding to the toast, said 
that it was impossible for him to express his 
feelings for the honour that was shewn to him on 


in Africa amidst the cares and vicissitudes of office, 
any thing could tend to cheer him on, it would be 
the pleasing recollection of those moments. He 
could assure them that nothing would be want- 
ing on his part to make his new mission bene- 
ficial both to this country and to Africa. Mr. 
Taylor then gave some. interesting particulars 
connected with his former residence in West 
Africa, and pointed out with great care and 
minuteness the advantages that must result 
both to British merchants and the numerous 
— of Africa, from the extension of a 
gitimate commerce. 

“W, Mitter, M.P., being obliged to leave 
the chair, Mr. D. Seymour, M.P., was unani- 
mously chosen to fill that post, and in the 
course of an eloquent speech, urged the im- 
portance of cultivating trading relations with the 
coast of Africa. Pointing to the rapid progress 
made by the Australian and American colonies, 
he contended that the continent of Africa pre- 
sented facilities for colonization and commerce, 
which ought to engage the serious attention of Go- 
vernment and of the mercantilecommunity. He 
also argued from the success which had attended 
the appointment of consuls at various points of 
the coast, in the vast diminution in the slave- 
trade, that similar measures should be resorted 
to at other points, and that merchants and traders 
should be everywhere encouraged to open up 
fresh channels of legitimate traffic. He proposed 
‘The Commerce of Western Africa,’ coupling the 
names of Mr. Campbell and Mr. David Chinery. 

Professor CampBE.tt, who said he gloried in, 
having African blood in his veins, spoke warmly 
both of the physical resources of the African 
continent and of the mental capabilities of the 
negro race, responded to the toast. 
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Mr. D. CutneRy, merchant, in returning 
thanks, produced some interesting statistics to 
shew the advance made by legitimate commerce 
of late years on the West Coast. Bathurst, with 
a population of 3000, imported in 1859 European 
goods to the amount of 118,693/.; the amount of 
the exports being 227,4607. Sierra Leone, with 
a population of some 40,000, exported 248,000/. 
worth of produce, and imported 170,000/. worth 
of goods; whilst the Gold Coast, with a popula- 
tion under British protection of some 150.000, 
and an aggregate adjacent population of a million, 
exported goods to the extent of 155,000/. annu- 
ally. The total exports from these and other 

laces on the West Coast amounted to 2,650,0007. 
ith respect to the cultivation of cotton, the 
question had assumed great importance in that 
part of Africa. As soon as a regular system was 
established in the interior, so that the natives 
were able to take the raw material from the cot- 
ton fields to the stores of the merchant and ex- 
change that cotton for useful merchandise, the 
production would be immensely increased. The 
system the natives had been obliged hitherto to 
follow was to remit the raw material to England, 
and wait from four to six months for their re- 
turns, consequently they could only turn over 
their capital once a year. By the other system 
they might, on a day’s notice, be supplied, in ex- 
change for their cotton, with all their require- 
ments; and, as a matter of course, much larger 
uantities of cotton would be forthcoming from 
the country. The same principle had been 
worked out in the a trade in the Bight 
of Benin and Biafra, to which places large car- 
goes of Manchester and other goods are now re- 
gularly sent and immediately exchanged for 
palm-oil, The Yoruba people at the present 
time grew and manufactured into cloth, for their 
own use, eight millions of pounds of cotton per 
annum. e es of producing these cloths 
occupied a very long time. Itincludes cleaning, 
dyeing, weaving, aud making-up. Now, he 
contended, that if goods manufactured in Europe, 
suitable for the use of the natives, were supplied 
to them in exchange for their raw cotton, it 
would be to their interest to devote their atten- 
tion exclusively to the production of the raw 
material, and that, consequently, the amount 
produced would be immensely greater than it 
was at present. His own experience justified 
him in stating his conviction that it would be 
at least trebled or quadrupled, and that at once. 
These facts, taken in conjunction with the ex- 
treme fertility of the soil, and the general healthi- 
ness of the continent, with its unbounded facili- 
ties of commerce, make the coast of Africa a 
most interesting field to the English trader. He 
was also happy to observe, that at the present 
time there were upwards of 12,000 native chil- 
dren in the abovenamed colonies under regular 
European tuition, in schools mainly supported 
by the natives. 

‘The CHAIRMAN said the next toast he had 
to give was one he felt sure would receive 
their unanimous approval. He much regretted 
the absence of Dr. Hodgkin and Mr. Chame- 
rovzow, as the toast was one with which their 
names stood prominently connected: he begged 
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vs ive a iy the ation of the slave- 
rade,’ coupling with it the name of Thomas 
Hughes, Esq., F.S.A. 

‘*Mr. Hu@uzs having responded in a most 
feeling speech, 

‘“‘'The Caarrman proposed the health of the 
Consul-General of Liberia. 

‘* Mr. GeRaLp Ratston, the Consul-General of 
Liberia, addressed the meeting in most hopeful 
terms as to the future of Africa, asserting that 
it was destined at no great distance of time to be 
a second East India to the British empire. 

‘The Caarrman proposed ‘ The Shipping In- 
terest.’ 

**Mr. Rucker, of the firm of Seymour, Pea- 
cock, and Co., responded. 

‘**The Cuairman then gave the health of the 
Stewards of the banquet, David Chinery and 
George Offor, Esqrs., observing that it was such 
meetings as the present that would tend to bring 
about better things for the future of Africa. 

“Mr. Davip CHINERy, in returning thanks, 
said it grieved him to announce that a domestic 
affliction had prevented his friend, Mr. Offor, 
from being amongst them that evening. Death 
had stepped over the threshold, and taken one of 
his children. He also regretted exceedingly to 
say, that their valuable and esteemed friend, 
Mr. Chamerovzow, was prevented from joining 
them, as he had intended his beloved lady was 
now lying upon a bed of sickness, having been 
recently smitten with a fit of paralysis. He 
was sure each of those gentlemen had their kind- 
est and best sympathies. 

ae _ proceedings terminated about eleven 
o'clock. 
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Tue NEGROES AND THE Wak.—From the 
statement of one negro the Southerners tried to 
make them believe that we would kill them all. 
But Mars, one of the contrabands, said, “ Nigger 
don’t believe em. 1’ se contraband ; lots of nig- 
gerscomin’.” The slaves swim the rivers to come 
tous. Another contraband said, “ I’ se ran when 
de shot cum, but I’se come back now.” I asked 
another if he did not want to go back to his 
master, where his wife was? ‘No sah!” said 
he, **I’se free now.” We are now (llth) en- 
camped on General Drayton’s plantation ; he has 
about 200 negroes large and small; so I am told 
by a patriarchal negro of eighty years who makes 
one of the number. I asked him what they said 
about us? ‘** Well,” said he, “Dey tell us de 
Yankees kill we; den dey say de Yankees sell 
we; but for my part I don care if dey did, kase I 
ole, and don’t make much differ now; de ole man - 
got no chile to gib he as much as water. I hab 
sebenteen fine children, but de ole man got none 
now; dey sell dem all—sell all my fine boys and 
gals—all my children, like sheep.” I asked if 
they believed we would sell or kill them? He 
promptly answered, ‘‘ No; that if the negroes 
believed it, they would not have staid."—A. S. 
Standard. 

Stave Stampepves.—The Leavenworth cor- 
respondent of the New-York Times says; “ Liver 
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since the commencement of this warn the move- 
able property of Missouri has been taking unto 
itself legs. One gentleman has kept the record 
of the fugitives who had passed through his town 
since last May, and it reached over 150. Over 
900 have been recorded at Leavenworth. Some 
400 are now at Lawrence, a number at Atchison, 
and in the counties of Linn and Bourbon, south- 
eastern Kansas, there cannot be less than 400 
more. Of these latter, 150 are a new instalment 
sent from his camp to Gen. Lane, and gathered 
during the march from Kansas City to join the 
column of Sigel in pursuit of Price. It is true 
that where the Kansas men march, Slavery dis- 
appears, as Gen. Lane in the United States 
Senate declared it would. The 150 contrabands 
spoken of were all provided with teams, bedding, 
and provisions, which their late masters having 
left, they appropriated.” 





—— 


BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGROES’ 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 


Tue Spring quarterly meeting of the Ladies’ 
Negroes’ Friend Society was held on Tuesday, the 
llth ult., in the Priory Room, Upper Priory, 
Birmingham. The number of ladies present was 
greater than at any previous time, except on the 
occasion of the annual meeting. The minutes of 
the November meeting required some reference, 
after which it was intended to submit letters and 
various subjects of interest which had been pre- 
pared for introduction, but the Cuban slave-trade, 
and American affairs, were felt to be of such im- 
mense importance, that the attention of the 
meeting was chiefly called to their consideration. 
A letter just received from the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was 
read to the meeting, stating the urgent need for 
continual agitation on the subject of the Cuban 
slave-trade; also extracts from the last number 
of the African Times, the organ of the A/frican- 
Aid Society. 

After other documents had been presented to 
the meeting, the following resolution was passed : 

*¢ That in view of the miseries still inflicted on 
the African race, by the continuance of the Cuban 
slave-trade, and of the aid which it derives from 
the commercial support of Great Britain, which 
consumes so largely the produce of Cuba, this 
meeting concludes it highly desirable that minis- 
ters of all denominations should be invited to use 
their influence to impress on their churches, and, 
through them, on the nation, the duty of arresting, 
if possible, so enormous a crime. 

‘* All our country has been indignant at the 
attempt to take from under the protection of our 
laws four defenders of Slavery. Where is the 
consistency and justice of allowing Spain to cap- 
ture thousands of Africans whose protection has 
been purchased by our country’s money, and 
whose exemption from such terrible outrage has 
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been guaranteed again and again by solemn 
treaties between the two Governments ? 

** Wedelight in the universal compassion evinced 
for the sufferers who were smothered in the depths 
of the Hartley Colliery : we should hail with de- 
vout feelings of thankfulness such a manifestation 
of sympathy for the multitudes of men, women, 
and children, who are daily stifled in the hold of 
the slave-ship.” 

It was stated to the meeting that American 
affairs are ably treated of in Frederick Douglass's 
Monthly Journal, published at Rochester, in the 
State of New York, and much interesting infor- 
mation given about the negroes and contrabands. 

‘Tt was remarked that Charles Sumner, Gerrit 
Smith, and other of the first men in America, 
express the most decided opinion, that if the Go- 
vernment would come forth boldly for emanci- 
pation, they might look for a speedy triumph to 
their cause. hen the course of the Border 
States is settled, then it is stated that the 

Cabinet of Washington will compensate the slave- 
holders of these loyal States. If the war is cost- 
ing, as is conjectured, 400,000,000/. a-year, all 
the slaves of all the States might be redeemed for 
less price, in accordance with Elihu Burritt’s 
plan, propounded some years since, and thus an 
end be put to a system which, the more it is 
known, the more fruitful of crimes is it seen to be. 

‘“It was mentioned, as a cause of the 
liveliest satisfaction to this Society to believe 

that the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy by England meets with much less 
favour than it did from the press and public, 
if it is true that the Commissioners from 
the seceded States are prepared to offer the re- 
linquishment of Slavery for the sake of our re- 
cognition. Such an offer, as the Daily News has 
remarked, must be worthless till this condition 
be fulfilled. A hopeful sign in the North, as in- 
dicative of the turn popular opinion is taking, 
was stated to be found in the improved tone of 
the Religious Associations, such as the American 
Bible Society, Tract Society, and the Board of 
Missions. It is indeed high time ‘the American 
churches ceased to be the bulwarks of American 
Slavery. 

** Another subject that came before the meet- 
ing must not escape notice, viz. the repeated 
pro-slavery tendencies manifested in the 7'imes 
and other newspapers, also in the reviews of a 
largely-circulated periodical, the Athenaum.” 

We conclude with the cheering announcement 
that Mr. Haywood, who has been travelling in 
India, from one Presidency to another, reports 
progress in the arrangements for the growth and 
supply of cotton. The protracted struggle in 
America, grievously as it injures our manufac- 
turing population and affects our commerce, 
affords some compensation in the impetus that is 
given to the cultivation, in every quarter of the 
globe, of a material that has so largely contri- 
buted to our national prosperity. 
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